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THE gravity of the situation in the Far East (with 

which we deal at length elsewhere in our columns) 
must not be allowed to blind us to the still more acute 
menace to peace arising from the situation in West 
Africa. The negotiations in London and Paris are at a 
standstill, French troops are in occupation of territory 
in which, by every doctrine that makes dominion valid, 
British claims are paramount, and Colonel Lugard is on 
his way to assume control of the most formidable armed 
force ever seen on the Niger. In a few weeks British 
and French troops may find themselves face to face 
in Sokoto or Borgu, and then the question will arise— 
which is to yield? With a really strong government in 
France there would be less danger, for their own treaty 
experts can advise them that they are flagrantly in the 
wrong, but the difficulty is that there is no man in 
France strong enough to yield. The present Govern- 
ment have, through their semi-official organs, lied so 
systematically on the subject of the Niger that an 
admission of the truth now would put a political end 
to M. Hanotaux, who personally is as anxious for 
peace as Lord Salisbury ; for the mob would rise and 
turn him out of office. 


M. Hanotaux’s idea all along has been, of course, that 
when things began to look menacing, Lord Salisbury 
would, as usual, grow frightened and leave France in 
possession. But on this occasion the Colonial Office has 
put its foot down and refused to sacrifice British territory 
in order to save a French Ministry from downfall, the 
result being that the two Foreign Offices do not know 
what todo. Colonel Lugard is in such force that pro- 
bably the French expeditions now in Sokoto will retire, 
but Boussa and Nikki are much harder nuts to crack. 
Finally, there is perhaps the greatest danger of all. 
Colonel Lugard is ambitious and rather hot-headed, as 
his work in Uganda shows, and if he, inflamed with that 
feverishness which African rivers seem to engender, 
and knowing how strongly public feeling at home is 
excited over our recent surrenders to France, should 
imitate the French example and occupy some point to 
which France has paramount claims, all the materials 
for a war will be at hand, a war to which it would be 
difficult to set limits. 


If England has a strong position on the Niger no 
thanks are due to the Foreign Office, which has done its 
worst in that quarter of the world. In French West 
Africa the growth of the Colony from a settlement 
on the Senegal to a vast and populous region is entirely 
owing to Colonel Faidherbe, who was in command at 
Senegal in the fifties and who foresaw the great 
possibilities of the country. His book ‘‘ L’Avenir du 
Sahara ‘et du Soudan,” was published in 1863, and has 
since been a king of text-book for successive French 


Imperial Court, but after the ‘‘débacle” Gambetta placed 
him in command of the Army of the North, which at 
Pont-Noyelles and Bapaume scored two of the few 
French successes in the ‘‘ année terrible.” 


In the intervals between its threatenings of Russia 
and its scoldings of France, the ‘‘ Times” informs the 
world at large that itis mistaken in supposing there is 
any difference of opinion between Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain. Now all that we have stated or seen 
stated on the subject is that Mr. Chamberlain is playing 
jingo resolutely, and then bidding for the support of the 
wilder jingo-spirits in the Tory party. The ‘‘ Times” 
does its little best to minimise the force of this un- 
doubted truth, but its efforts are naturally of no avail. 
Mr. Chamberlain did come down to the House of 
Commons and read in the most melodramatic fashion 
a message from West Africa, which he would have done 
better first to verify. The French newspapers, such as 
the ‘‘ Débats” and the ‘‘ Temps” are not mistaken in 
speaking of him as an irritating influence. Why even 
‘* Punch” this week caricatures him as clothed in the 
Union Jack! 


We have received a copy of the ‘‘Cape Times” 
weekly edition of 16 February, which gives Sir Henry 
de Villiers’ account of the supposed settlement come to 
between Chief Justice Kotze and President Kruger. It 
will be remembered that in March, 1897, Sir Henry de 
Villiers, Chief Justice of Cape Colony, went up to 
Pretoria and offered himself as mediator between the 
old President and Chief Justice Kotze. There is ne 
possibility of questioning Sir Henry de Villiers’ account 
of what passed between himself and the President, as 
he wrote out his notes of the conversation while the 
interview was fresh in his memory. In _ every 
important particular Sir Henry de Villiers bears out the 
contention of Mr. Chief Justice Kotze. The interview 
is interesting as throwing light on President Kruger’s 
astounding obstinacy. He wanted the judges to give 
in unconditionally, to promise, in fact, that they would 
not exercise the testing power, but to that Sir Henry de 
Villiers would not agree unless the President promised 
on his side to carry a law through the Volksraad for 
the amendment of the constitution on the lines 
proposed by the judges. This President Kruger, after 
interminable bargaining, promised to do as soom 
as possible. This was interpreted by Mr. Kotze 
to mean the session of 1897, and by Kruger to mear 
the session of 1898; but this difference really amounts 
to nothing in view of President Kruger’s later action. 


It really looks as if President Kruger had only entered 
into the agreement in order to avoid Mr. Kotze’s oppo- 
sition to him in the election of 1898. It must not be 
forgotten that in 1893 Chief Justice Kotze stood far 
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President as well as Mr. Joubert, and so divided the 
Progressive vote and gave the majority, the narrow one 
of only 7oo at best, to President Kruger. In 1897 
President Kruger entered into an arrangement that 
kept Chief Justice Kotze quiet all through the election 
of 1898, and then he (the President) used his new power 
as despotically as possible and dismissed the Chief 
Justice, breaking at the same time his own solemn 
written promise. Those who for years past have tried 
to believe in President Kruger’s honesty and good faith 
must now admit that both his honesty and loyalty are 
subjected to his own intemperate arbitrariness. Rather 
than have any check on his despotic power he will not 
only break his promise, but do personal injury to a man 
who has helped him for twenty years, and who is the 
most respected person in his state. 


Mr. Rhodes has recently set forth his opinions on 
South African politics in the form of an interview with 
the representative of the ‘‘Cape Times.” He says he 
is willing to keep out of Cape politics if the people will 
allow him to, because Rhodesia has greater fascinations 
for him than Cape Colony. ‘‘In the North,” he 
declared characteristically, ‘‘ there is not only work to 
do, but space to work in.” Everything was “‘ pushing 
on there,” and he was confident everything would come 
right in the end. The best part of the conversation 
was the confession of Mr. Rhodes that on the 
top of the mistakes made by President Kruger and 
Dr. Leyds he had made another, and therefore his plan 
for a general federation of the colonies and republics of 
South Africa had to be altered. Needless to say he 
still retains the idea of colonial federation; but we do 


_not think he was justified in taking Mr. Hofmeyr and 


his newspaper ‘‘ Ons Land” as opponents of this idea. 
Naturally enough the Dutch throughout Cape Colony 
are sore and suspicious, but if Mr. Rhodes contents 
himself with acknowledging his mistake that soreness 
and suspicion will soon wear away. With kindly 
methods and kindly words all will come right in South 
Africa. 


The only notable Parliamentary incident of the week 
was Lord Roberts’s speech on Indian frontier policy. 
Debate there was none in the proper sense of the word, 
for the speech elicited only a series of perfunctory 
official and ex-official statements—‘‘ all with one con- 
sent excusing or else accusing one another,” as the 
apostle puts it—but it was a striking scene for all that. 
There was the alert, wiry little man in the foreground, 
out of his element but determined to say what he had 
to say, and having therefore committed it all carefully 
to memory so that he could recite it with the mistake of 
only a single word; around him were those who stay 
at home and do the talking while he does the fight- 
ing, those who give away by diplomatic ineptitude 
what the soldiers have won in the field. There is no 
doubt that the Government in Calcutta and in London 
had encouraged the ‘‘forwards” into provoking the 
Frontier Campaign of which Lord Roberts was the 
defender, but it was known that Lord George Hamilton 
and Lord Onslow intended, in view of difficulties, to 
throw over Lord Roberts and to “‘back out” till a more 
convenient season. But the man of action did not 
therefore abate a word of what he had to say, and 
whether we agree with his conclusions or not we cannot 
but admire his courageous attitude. 


Lord George Hamilton was even more than usually 
unlucky in reading to the House on Tuesday night an 
optimistic telegram from the Governor of Bombay de- 
claring in advance that if any reports reached London 
of “unrest among Mohammedans in Bombay,” they 
were untrue. On Wednesday very serious rioting 
broke out among the Mohammedans, and the police 
and all the available troops and artillery had to 
be called out. A savage attack was made on the 
hospital; Mr. Dawes, the European plague inspector, 
two men of the Shropshire regiment, and an artillery- 
man were stoned to death, and the mob were not dis- 
persed till seven of them were shot dead. We need 
not call attention to the gravity of such an outbreak 
among the Mohammedans, but it seems difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that there must be some lack of tact 
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among the sanitary officials to call forth such savage 
animosity. It may sound very inhuman, but if these 
people object to be forcibly ‘‘ sanitated,” would it not 
be as well to leave them alone? If a strict cordon 
were drawn round the affected quarter, the plague 
would soon work itself out, and the Government would 
not incur the resentment of the inhabitants in the 
shegeraee task of forcibly disinfecting them and their 
ouses. 


For the Fisheries to have held the almost uninter- 
rupted attention of the House, as they did on Tuesday, 
is in itself matter for comment. But there is something 
of the sublime in Dr. Clark’s protest against the ‘‘ non- 
sense ” of extending protective measures to ‘‘ British,” 
in lieu of Scotch Fisheries. The member for Caith- 
ness may not be a practical fisherman. He may 
possibly be unable to state offhand the difference 
between otter and beam trawls. But he must certainly 
know that there are, so far as trawl-fish proper (and 
not herrings) are concerned, many inlets in the Channel 
at least as deserving of protection as his homely firths. 
Admiral Field’s repugnance to ‘‘ police work” for the 
navy would be more applicable if he could show us that 
there was any possibility of a vote for a specially con- 
stituted water-police to patrol the inshore grounds. 
Meantime, the existing arrangement is likely to prove 
as harmless as any possible alternative. 


The-Benefices Bill is a good example of the paint-and- 
varnish type of Church Reform. It seems to be good 
enough so far as it goes, though Mr. Compton Reade 
is already on the war-path ; but then it goes a very little 
way. We are inclined to agree with Mr. Reade that it 
is not desirable, as an abstract principle, to give more 
power to the Bishops. Yet even that is a lesser evil 
than the scandal of such parishes as St. Ethelburga’s 
and St. George’s, Botolph Lane, to the latter of which 
Earl Beauchamp called attention the other evening in 
the House of Lords. He did not succeed, however, in 
getting much satisfaction from the Bishop of London, 
who replied in the genuine official manner. 


Relations between Spain and the United States have 
grown somewhat easier since last week, but both 
nations continue arming in hot haste, and any 
‘incident ” in Havana or elsewhere may so excite the 
hot-headed people on both sides that President McKinley 
may no longer be able to keep the peace. The report 
about the explosion on the ‘‘ Maine” is still being held 
back, which is a bad sign, for it shows that the truth is 
not likely to soothe public opinion in America. Congress 
has voted 50,000,000 dollars for war preparations, and 
both sides have agents at work trying to pick up 
cruisers and torpedo boats in English or French yards. 
The comparisons that have been made as to the 
relative strength of the two fleets are somewhat mis- 
leading, for in the event of a war it would be carried on 
by cruisers and ‘‘ destroyers” rather than by battle- 
ships. Spain has nothing to lose, for Cuba is as good 
as gone already, and if she obstinately refused to make 
peace or to yield to the inevitable, she could maintain 
half-a-dozen ‘‘ Alabamas ” at sea long enough to inflict 
serious disaster on American commerce. 


A point of special importance made by Sir Henry 
Blake in his speech at the London Chamber of Com- 
merce was the desperate condition to which the ruin of 
the West Indian sugar industry was reducing the small 
occupiers, of whom there are 92,000 in Jamaica alone. 
The opponents of effective aid to the Colonists are 
always hinting that the sugar agitation is simply run in 
the interests of big capitalists. A sillier falsehood 
could hardly be invented, and we hope that Sir Henry 
Blake’s demonstration of its silliness will do somewhat 
to counteract the spread of these and similar misstate- 
ments, or at any rate ensure their rejection by the 
people of this country. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the restoration to prosperity of our home and 
colonial sugar industries is essentially a matter of 
democratic interest. 


Will the Austrian Emperor with the assistance of his 
new Prime Minister, Count Thun, be able to stem the 
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tide of. ‘‘particularism” that is spreading over the 
monarchy? ‘That is really the question on which 
largely depends the hope for stability in South-east 
Europe. If the Emperor were younger or if he had a 
capable successor there would be a chance, but Francis 
Joseph is old and his designated heir is a crétin. The 
Graf von Thun und Hohenstein is only fifty ; he isa 
frank reactionary and clerical, and it is understood that, 
as a condition of office, he will have the Imperial 
support if constitutional means of governing without 
the. constitution fail. The policy of sitting on the 
safety valve is a risky experiment in modern Europe, 
but the new Premier has this in his favour, that although 
the factions throughout the Empire hate the present 
régime they hate each other still more, and that a 
leader who can unite the squabbling Tzechs, Poles, 
Slovaks, Slovenes and the rest against the Germans has 
not yet been found. 


We sincerely hope there is no truth in the rumour 
that Mr. Gerald Balfour is yielding to the pressure and 
threats of the ‘‘ Grand Jury” class in Ireland, and pro- 
poses to water down his Local Government Bill to meet 
the views of those to whom its popularity is an offence. 
If so he is on the verge of committing the great 
blunder of his life. The Bill is a good and necessary 
one, but the fact that the second reading debate has 
already been twice postponed suggests grave fore- 
bodings in the minds of its friends. The Education 
question, the Local Government question, and the 
Board of Agriculture and Industries question, were the 
three strong cards in the hand of the Irish Govern- 
ment. They have abandoned the first and ‘‘ weakened 
off” on the last; if they permit the second to go to 
wreck they will have scored an accumulation of failures 
that cannot but seriously damage the Unionist cause in 
Ireland. 


The two-hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
oldest of the Church of England societies, the S.P.C.K., 
is an occasion for legitimate commemoration and con- 
gratulation. The publishing department of the Society, 
under the direction of the Editorial Secretary, the Rev. 
E. McClure, is a great commercial success; and the 
quality of the books issued is now very different from 
the goody-goody trash of past years. It is nevertheless 
a fair question how far a society which is supported by 
subscriptions can legitimately enter the area of trade 
while practically using its subscription funds, or part of 
them, in support of its publishing department. We 
fancy, too, that we remember a certain pamphlet by Sir 
Walter Besant, in which some rather unpleasant revela- 
tions were made concerning this same publishing depart- 
ment of ‘‘ the handmaid of the Church.”” Mr. McClure, 
it is fair to say, made out a very good case in reply, 
that we hope the ‘‘ venerable Society” has by now 
cleansed itself of the least suspicion of sweating. 


Lord Halsbury received a deputation on the Libel 
Laws on Wednesday, and we fear the newspaper pro- 
prietors and managers who composed it will not derive 
much comfort from his remarks. The position assumed 
was, in a sentence, that whilst he could not dispute the 
fact that newspapers were constantly subject to the 
annoyance of frivolous and vexatious actions brought 
in the majority of cases for blackmailing purposes, yet 
as this was a grievance from which they suffered in 
common with the rest of Her Majesty’s subjects he 
could hold out no hopes of any material alteration of 
the law in their favour. But surely it is the most 
ancient of fallacies to say that, because you cannot 
remedy all evils, therefore it is useless to try to remedy 
any. It is notorious that owing to the growth of the 
newspaper press and the variety of interests with which 
it has to deal, these vexations actions form a separate 
and distinct class which can be dealt with only by ex- 
ceptional legislation. The exposing of a scoundrel— 
surely an action in the public interest—often costs a 
newspaper several thousand pounds, and the unfortunate 
experience is that whether they win or lose they have to 
pay the bill, as the plaintiff is in nine cases out of ten a 
man of straw. 


We have always held that the main hope of public 
writers lies in independent and able judges rather than in 
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any alteration ofthe law. The action of the Lord Chief 

Justice in mercilessly driving from his court the bringers 

of frivolous actions has been more than once noted in 

these columns. Some time ago in discussing one of. 
these cases we expressed a hope that the Court of © 
Appeal would back the Lord Chief Justice up in refusing~ 
to encourage them. We are happy to say that our 

hopes are being more than justified. On Thursday last 

a gentleman, whose case Lord Russell had wotnd up, 

very abruptly argued his appeal before Lord Justices 

Smith, Chitty and Collins, but he made nothing by the 

move, for his appeal was treated with no more respect 

than his original ridiculous case. A policy of this sort 

steadily pursued for a series of years will tend to con- 

vince even the most pig-headed of plaintiffs, or the most 

wily of solicitors, that what he is engaged on has, 

thanks to a rejuvenated High Court, ceased to be a 

paying game. 


The indifference with which our commercial interests 
in foreign countries is regarded at the Foreign Office is 
very severely commented upon in a letter to the 
“Times” from a British subject in Berlin. We have 
quite enough of the foreign element to combat with at 
home without intrusting the supervision of our com- 
mercial interests abroad to foreigners as consuls. It 
would be absurd to expect a foreigner to watch current 
events in his district with the same jealousy for our 
advantage that a British subject would naturally bring 
to the task. The present vacancy at Berlin furnishes an 
opportunity of making a start in the right direction by 
appointing there a British Consul-General in the place of 
Mr. Julius Schwabach. 


Here is a case in point ; a mild one, but sufficient for 
our purpose. The British Consul-General of Italy was 
a German banker at Rome, who uniformly treated appli- 
cations by Englishmen with a rudeness and contempt 
peculiarly Teutonic, but not at all in keeping with what 
might be presumed to be his plain duty as British 
Consul-General. On one occasion an Englishman of 
some standing went to him with the complaint that 
several boxes of cigars and cigarettes which had been 
sent to him at Rome, and upon which he had paid over 
100 francs duty, were found when opened to contain 
only a few Italian cigars and a considerable quantity of 
mud. The Englishman protested that at least the 
duty on the cigars should be repaid to him by the 
Italian Government. But the British Consul-General 
declared, with truly Teutonic acumen, |that the matter, 
was a purely private one, and that as British Consul- 
General he could have nothing to do with it. At the 
same time this German banker, whom the Foreign Office 
had elected as British Consul-General of Italy, was . 
paid, we believe, 41200 a year for attending to British 
interests. Our contention is not that this simple act of 
discourtesy disqualified the German banker for his post, 
but that, had he been a British subject instead of being 
a German banker, there would have been no such act. 
of discourtesy, and British interests would have been 
attended to instead of being neglected and contemned.. 


It is bad enough that foreign articles of consumption. 
should flood the English market to the detriment of 
English labour ; but surely we are reaching the lowest 
point when the very soil of our country is being made 
up of foreign materials. That is the case with many of 
our English main roads at the present time. Thanks 
to the preferential rates given to foreign granite by our 
patriotic railway companies, the provincial County 
Councils—except such of them as have quarries on the 
spot— have largely abandoned the use of English 
material for Belgian within the last few years, For 
example, in Norfolk it is cheaper for the County Council 
to get its granite brought to Norwich or Lynn from the 
other side of Brussels than from the nearest quarries 
in Leicestershire. So that we are in a fair way, not 
only to have all our wants supplied by foreign-made 
goods, but to have a foreign-made England in which 
to enjoy them. 


Most Londoners know the Temple. It is one of the 
landmarks of their city. Perhaps it has occurred to 
some of them to wonder as they have passed the Griffin 
that now represents the Ancient Temple Bar, who it is 
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that owns the valuable land reaching down to the 
Thames Embankment from Fleet Street. A modest 
little Bill that is being promoted in the present Session 
of Parliament will inform them. The Honourable 
Society of the Inner Temple is asking for power to erect 
buildings upon a certain portion of the land which was 
reclaimed from the river, at the cost of the citizens of 
London, when the Thames Embankment was made. 
When the Thames Embankment was made the Act of 
Parliament provided that the land reclaimed between 
the Temple and the river should belong to the two 
societies of the Inner and Middle Temples. This, how- 
ever, was only under the condition that no buildings, 
save necessary keepers’ and gardeners’ huts should be 
built upon the land. Now the Honourable Society of 
the Inner Temple seeks to put aside this provision, and 
to build upon the reclaimed land sets of chambers from 
which it will be able to draw large rents. It is just as 
well that the Honourable Society should be reminded 
that the public, if it has any reason to do so, may be 
tempted to ask what becomes of the very large income 
the Society already derives from its property. The nest 
of lawyers who inhabit the sacred precincts of the Temple 
have succeeded hitherto in hiding very skilfully the 
pretty ‘‘pot de vin” which is their heritage. It is 
unwise of them to draw attention by a Bill in Parliament 
to their little oasis in the desert of London. 


It is not at all unlikely that Lord Elgin will be suc- 

ceeded by a brother Scot, Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
Hard-headed, with considerable capacity for business, 
Lord Balfour might not be a failure as Viceroy. In 
this case, the physique is a first measure of the man. 
‘Weight must compensate for grace, working capacity 
for imagination. In any case, Lord Balfour would be 
more imposing, if less pleasant, than Lord George 
Hamilton, who has often been talked of for the post. 


Oxford men will look with no favour on the attempt 
of ‘‘ the authorities,” z.¢., the teaching coterie, to sink 
“eights week” in ‘‘commem.” The peculiar attraction 
of the rowing festival at Oxford has always been its 
individuality. It was a genuine feature of under- 
graduate life, without any parallel outside the little 
world of the ‘‘ Varsity.” ‘‘Commemoration,” on the 
other hand, was hardly other than a faint imitation of a 
»week of the London season. Dancing, military bands, 
and flower shows are the same things at Oxford as 
anywhere else. Then, term being over, all that gives 
interest to University life is gone with it, while during 
“eights week” in May it is in full swing. In other 
words, in May visitors see Oxford as it is, in ‘‘Com- 
mremoration ” Oxford as it should not be. 


Felice Cavallotti had frequently expressed his desire 
to die fighting. The wish was granted on Sunday last, 
when he brought to a close at once his thirty-third duel 
and a life which had been a constant warfare. At the 
age of eighteen he was a soldier in the ranks of the 
revolutionists ; as a journalist he seldom left his office 
save to fight the duels or to suffer the terms of 
imprisonment which his articles had brought upon 
him ; and during his twenty-five years as a parlia- 
mentarian he was ever in opposition, and had checked 
the career of more than one political charlatan before 
he eventually succeeded in humbling the redoubtable 
Crispi. In his public life, as in his literary pro- 
ductions, it was his remarkable energy and intense 
earnestness which won him influence and fame, and the 
same qualities raised him to a position among con- 
tem ry orators for which his short stature, thick and 
husky voice, and ungraceful gestures gave him but 
seant qualification. His language, although not always 
polished, was well informed and picturesque, and full 
of the same vigour which, otherwise expressed, was 
the cause that several well-known Italian politicians 
carry about with them to this day the marks of 
Cavallotti’s sword. In his private life he was almost 
as simple and ingenuous asa child. ‘Sono un grand 
ingenuo,” he was fond of saying ; and, indeed, he lived 
in want and died in poverty, perhaps owing to that 
Kionest zeal and single-minded patriotism which, 
although they made him many enemies, are recognised 
t-day in the mourning of his fellow countrymen. 
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LORD ROBERTS AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER 


DEBATE. 


F Lord Roberts is sincere in his desire that the 
Indian Frontier question should not be dealt with 
from the point of view of any one party in the State, 
he should take to heart the lesson taught him by the 
unanimity with which all parties alike opposed his own 
point of view in the course of the debate in the Upper 
House on Monday last. The most decisive and un- 
compromising of his opponents was Lord Onslow, 
representing the India Office. Ex-Viceroys, so opposed 
in character and temperament as Lord Northbrook and 
Lord Ripon, alike assailed him. Lord Kimberley 
emphatically rejected his counsels. If Lord Lansdowne 
and the Duke of Devonshire did not unreservedly side 
with the other speakers it was only because they pre- 
ferred so to explain away Lord Roberts’s project and 
scheme of assimilating the tribes as to make it seem 
that there was no real difference between his aims and 
methods and those of the present Government. It was 
to be expected that Lord Lansdowne would do his best 
to lend support and countenance to a former colleague 
and influential ally. Nor was it possible that the Duke 
of Devonshire should overlook the taunt which was 
uttered by Lord Ripon when Lord Lansdowne had sat 
down, and which was subsequently echoed by Lord 
Kimberley, to the effect that the views of the War 
Office and of the India Office upon the Indian Frontier 
question were apparently in conflict. But the Duke of 
Devonshire made it evident enough that the view 
accepted by the Government was the view of the India 
Office; and that the conquest of the tribes which is 
hoped for by the present Government is conquest, not 
by military aggression, but ‘‘by the gentle means of 
example and gradual intercourse.” No one who 
glances, however superficially, at the language em- 
ployed by Lord Roberts can suppose for a moment that 
these are the only or the principal means which he has 
in view ; or can come to any other conclusion than that 
of Lord Onslow and those who followed him—namely, 
in order to carry out Lord Roberts’s views we must, 
in Lord Onslow’s words, ‘‘ first of all place the tribes 
under the subjection of the Government of India.” 

Lord Roberts’s argument, briefly, is this. You must 
protect Afghanistan against Russia. To do this effec- 
tually you must make roads and railways to the Afghan 
frontier. But to make roads and railways to the 
Afghan frontier you must occupy some commanding 
position in Afridiland. You must give the tribesmen 
employment on such roads and railways as may be 
needed for your requirements. And you must make 
your influence felt in establishing law and order among 
the tribes without interfering with their habits and 
customs. The retort is obvious that, as the habits and 
customs of the tribes are, and from time immemorial 
have been, irreconcilably opposed to law and order, it is 
inconceivable that these should be established by us 
among them without possessing ourselves of the execu- 
tive authority in their country. But, it may be replied 
by Lord Roberts and by those who follow him, why 
should there'not rise up a succession of administrators 
like the late Sir Robert Sandeman, whose personal 
influence alone might achieve the desired end and 
might enable us, as it were, to swallow and digest the 
tribal body without any more violent effort than a little 
muscular contortion and snake-like wriggling and a 
copious use of saliva? Well, in the first place, Sir 
Robert Sandeman’s success lay mainly among Baluchis, 
and he never touched more than a small fringe of the 
great Pathan colony. In the next place, all our experi- 
ence in Waziristan, subsequent to Sir Robert Sande- 
man’s first successes, has clearly proved that, as we 
penetrate deeper into Pathan country, we must ex- 
pect from the greater masses before us more decisive 
hostility and more general concert in opposition. 
Finally, you cannot count on a succession of Sande- 
mans. 

Taking up somewhat different ground, Lord Lans- 
downe employed the resources of his sophistry to prove 
that exercise of the influence (for the Government admit 
that influence must be exercised) does not necessarily 
imply subjugation. Nor could tribal independence be 
assailed by us, he argued, because the tribes are, in 
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truth, not independent. Hence, as between Lord 
Roberts and the Government, he concluded, there may 
be some small distinction, but there is no real differ- 
ence. With all respect to Lord Lansdowne, we must 
be permitted, in view of recent experiences on the 
frontier, to point out that whatever the merits of his 
contention as to the independence of the tribes may be, 
it is certainly not accepted by the parties most inter- 
ested, and most capable of making themselves heard. 
Until they share his view it will prove singularly incon- 
venient to act upon. When again Lord Lansdowne 
further assures us that exercise of influence does not 
imply subjugation of the tribes he may be left to settle 
with Lord Roberts how law and order are to be estab- 
lished among ‘‘robbers and murderers,” as Lord 
Roberts characterised them, unless and until they are 
brought effectively under our executive control and 
authority ; or, in other words, until they are sub- 
jugated. 

The weakest point in Lord Roberts’s position, as his 
opponents did not fail to pomt out, was his entire dis- 
regard of its bearings upon Indian finance. It is cus- 
tomary to say, as Lord Roberts and Lord Lansdowne 
repeated in the course of the debate, that the 
Lawrence frontier policy is dead. It cannot be too 
emphatically or too often replied that the Lawrence 
frontier policy was twofold. There was the military 
side to it, and there was the side which rested on 
wider views of statesmanship. Though the former 
may be obsolete, no one has ever ventured to 
assail Lord Lawrence’s second and equally vital con- 
tention that every scheme of Indian frontier policy 
is inadmissible which is opposed to the good govern- 
ment of India, and to the prudent development and 
application of its resources. It is remarkable that, 
loving India as Lord Roberts professed to love it in his 
speech, he should have deliberately left this most Indian 
aspect of Lord Lawrence’s position altogether out of his 
calculations. We may be forgiven for suspecting that 
though he loves India much he loves fighting more. 
A truce to his ambitions. In the interests of India, as 
of this country, it may be hoped that during the re- 
mainder of his active life, Lord Roberts may be content 
to confine his attention to those professional questions 
on which his experience should make him competent to 
advise us. Warned by the results of the recent debate, 
he will do wisely to abstain from dealing further with 
greater matters, which are inextricably interwoven with 
ee of statesmanship and State administration, 
or which he has never at any time shown the 
least aptitude, and which have lain altogether outside 
the sphere of his military career in India. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


“THE Navy estimates for 1898-9 are by no means 
satisfactory, and at a time so critical as the 
present no one would have grudged the extra millions 
necessary to give us the unquestioned command of the 
sea. The alarming feature about Mr. Goschen’s state- 
ment is the revelation of the delay caused in the pro- 
gramme of 1897-8 by the engineers’ strike. No less 
than £2,270,000 out of a total of £7,666,000 voted 
has not been expended, which means that only a little 
more than two-thirds of the programme has been 
carried out. As the number of ships laid down last 
year was by no means extravagant, and as France 
and Russia have greatly increased their rapidity of 
construction—a fact which is hardly as yet grasped in 
England—the situation is certainly serious. The three 
battleships which were to have entered service this 
autumn will be delayed till the close of the present 
financial year. Three of the four battleships and the 
four armoured cruisers voted last year are not as yet 
begun. Eight cruisers of all sorts and sizes, which 
should already have been at sea, are not completed. 

In face of these facts the very large sum devoted to 
new construction—about £8,700,000—will by no means 
suffice to repair the ground lost by the strike, and at 
the same time to meet the very remarkable increase in 
the French and Russian expenditure on ship-building. 
Russia has just decided upon an abnormal outlay of 
9,000,000, to be devoted almost wholly to ship- 
building: Yet Mr. Goschen only promises us eleven 
vessels—three battleships, four armoured cruisers, and 
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four sloops; and of these the first seven, which are 
the really valuable factors in the programme, will. 
make little or no progress, if indeed they are actually 
laid down, in the present financial year. It is here that 
the Admiralty proposals are most open to criticism. 
In view of the fact that France in 1897 and 1898 
laid down nine armoured cruisers, which will all be 
fairly under way by the close of this year, and of the 
fact that exceptional activity is to be expended on 
her new battleships, the construction of our new pro- 
gramme should have been undertaken immediately, and 
not postponed till 1899. The ‘‘Iéna” is to be launched 
in July, six months from the date of her inception; a 
second battleship will, it is hoped, take the water very 
early next year. And that these are no idle calculations 
is proved by the fact that the ‘‘Gaulois” has actually 
been launched in nine months, and the ‘‘ D’Estrées,” a 
cruiser of small size, in less than eight months. The 
three battleships of our new programme should be 
given out to contract and a few larger sums than the 
beggarly £141,000, which allows an average of only 
447,000 apiece, should be allotted to them. 

Doubtless the Admiralty reply would be that our 
private yards are full, as indeed they are, and that 
armour could not be provided in time. Here we touch 
a national weakness. The armour-plate makers in this 
country are only four in number, and are quite unable to 
keep pace with the demands of England and the English 
ship-builders for foreign navies. Weare ‘‘in for” a period 
of naval expansion, and what is more no large ships 
without armour are being built either in England or 
France. We want, that is to say, armour for our 
cruisers as well as for our battleships. Therefore the 
sooner the Admiralty rise to the situation and establish 
a Government plant at Pembroke the better. It will cost 
money, no doubt, but to the nation it will be a gain, as 
the prices paid for armour are at present very high. I 
would not say a word against the great firms, such as 
Vickers, Cammels and Brown, who have devoted im- 
mense sums to developing what is after all a manu- 
facture of the most direct importance tothe nation. But 
their orders would not and should not be curtailed. The 
Government plant would meet the surplus demand 
which they can hardly satisfy. 

Reverting to the activity of our private yards for 
foreign purchasers, there are some silly people who 
deplore the building of ships by Armstrong and Vickers, 
let us say, for alien Governments. But such vessels are 
a reserve to this nation, for they can be and would be 
pre-empted without a moment’s hesitation in the event. 
of war. Does any one suppose that in real danger we 
should hesitate to buy the magnificent ‘‘ Shikishima” 
now fast advancing to completion on the Thames? 
The fact that almost every slip on the Clyde and Tyne 
is occupied should fill us with pleasure. It is good for 
British trade and by no means bad for the British Navy. 
Still, | think that if we liked to pay the price—notoriously 
our Admiralty has in the past oppressed the unhappy 
contractor—we could have our three new battleships 
started in private yards, and well advanced during the 
present year. The four new armoured cruisers should 
also be brought rapidly forward. 

It seems hopeless to expect the Admiralty to take a 
logical course with regard to our old battleships. 
These are still to carry about their miserable old 
muzzle-loaders, whilst First Lords pretend that their 
armament is all that could be desired, and the British 
public believes that they are effective ships. Unless 
re-armed, not a farthing beyond ordinary maintenance. 
should be wasted upon them. Lord Charles Beresford 
has put this point very strongly, and the younger 
officers of the fleet, if polled, would be with him. This 
point grows in importance when we observe that 
France is rapidly re-arming her older ships. In 
our personnel the increase is all that could be desired, 
and the Admiralty deserve warm praise for steadily 
augmenting the number of long-service men. For a 
Reserve, we have yet to wait and hope. The present 
‘“*R.N.R.” is, so far as its seamen class goes, a paper 
force, existing, it is true, but ill-trained, and hardly to 
be spared from the merchant service in the event 
of war. To those who want some uncomfortable 
moments we commend an examination of the figures 
for lieutenants and sub-lieutenants. How we are to 


officer our fleet on mobilisation, without excessive 
draughts on the retired and Naval Reserve lists, is a 
problem. _ H. W. Wizson. 


RUSSIA IN THE FAR EAST. 


“PHE time has come when our wavering Ministers 

must agree upon a definite line of policy in the 
Far East. English prestige in China is at stake: it is 
already gravely diminished. It is no longer of any use 
to repeat the shibboleths about the ‘‘ open door” and 
‘ equality of opportunity”; the Government have not 
had the courage to back their words by deeds, and the 
country is almost tired of stultifying itself by the 
resolutions of its representatives. It only remains to 
admit the /aits accomplis and to pass on, not without 
some feeling of shame, to what we hope may be a more 
inspiring chapter in our history. It would need a 
skilful casuist to decide whether the Chinese Govern- 
ment or our own have committed the more serious 
mistakes since the time when German troops were 
landed under a specious pretext at Kiao-Chiao. 

It was the Chinese Government that made the initial, 
and in its consequences most far-reaching, blunder. All 
might have gone well if they had at once paid whatever 
the Germans asked as indemnity, and had then protested 
formally against their occupation of Chinese territory. 
In these circumstances it would have been impossible 
for any Power (unless an unfriendly act was intended) 
to recognise the Germans as other than mere squatters 
on the land, who had been given notice to leave. 
But China in her wisdom did otherwise; she held 
official communications with the Germans, with the re- 
sult that they are now securely established in the pro- 
vince of Shantung. As for the English Government, 
there were two courses open to them. If they had 
really made up their minds to preserve the independence 
of China, and to keep the door open ‘‘ even at the cost of 
war,” they should have sent the British fleet to Kiao- 
Chiao to watch the German movements, and landed 
men there, which they had a perfect right to do. Our 
Government, however, chose the other course, and 
allowed the Germans to remain. The Germans then 
obtained from China a ‘‘lease”’ of Kiao-Chiao, and in- 
vented a Hinterland theory, by which they have not 
only appropriated Kiao-Chiao and the environing country, 
but have indicated a claim to the whole province of 
Shantung. At least it is impossible to put any other 
construction upon the protest of the German ambas- 
sador at Pekin against the concession to a foreign 
syndicate of the right to build a railroad that would run 
through part of the province of Shantung—unless that 
part of the railway was constructed by Germany. 

So far the policy of our Cabinet was indifferently 
neutral. The ‘‘open-door” and ‘‘ equality-of-oppor- 
tunity” theories were still unborn in the Ministerial 
mind. When, however, Russia appeared on the scene 
the time for bold utterance seemed to have arrived. 
The occupation of Port Arthur gave the chance for a 
display of rhetorical manliness. Rumours regarding 
the movements of Russian ships towards Port Arthur 
had been for some time in circulation, and they were so 
persistently repeated that our Government dispatched 
the ‘* Daphne”’ to see if there were any Russian vessels 
in the harbour. There were none there at the time 
and the ‘‘ Daphne” withdrew. But when the news 
came that the Russian fleet was actually anchored at 
Port Arthur the English fleet was instructed to sail to 
Chemulpo, and two ships, the ‘‘Immortalité” and 
‘* Iphigenia,” were sent on to Port Arthur. Here was 
a complete ‘‘ volte-face” of policy, a complete abandon- 
ment of our neutral attitude. If our Government 
wanted to provoke Russia, this was the very way to 
do it. Russia was known to look upon Manchuria 
as her special preserve; so much so that, to our 
knowledge, she has used her utmost influence at Pekin 
to prevent foreign syndicates from getting mineral or 
other concessions in Manchuria, although she has 
declared herself willing to co-operate in other parts of 
China. Of course, we were quite justified in sending 
our ships to Port Arthur, we had quite as much right 
to be there as Russia; but our Government must have 
known that the surest way to produce friction between 
ourselves and Russia was to set the bear and lion in 
the same harbour. It was a decisive move on the part 
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of our Government and could only have one meaning 
for Russia. What happened? Russia gave our 
Government to understand that our presence at Port 
Arthur was distasteful to her ; and our ships were with- 
drawn, That is to say, we first challenged Russia to 
remain where she was and ran away as soon as she 
showed readiness to fight. 

Of course, the English official explanation was that 
our ships had called at Port Arthur merely in the way 
of ordinary cruising, and had then gone on their course. 
But according to the Russian newspapers, which it must 
be remembered are only permitted to publish such 
foreign information as the Government supply or in- 
spire, our ships were withdrawn by order of the English 
Government: and this news, carefully circulated as. 
widely as possibly throughout China, was a blow to our 
prestige, such as only those who have lived in the Far 
East can fully realise. After this woeful check came the 
negotiations between our Government and the Chinese 
Government with regard to Talien-wan. Russia at 
once protested against any such negotiations as being 
prejudicial to her interests ; and what did our Ministers 
do, those Ministers who talked so bravely about the 
*‘open door,” the ‘‘equality of opportunity,” &c.? They 
backed down. Again we ask, why make a demand 
that must inevitably irritate Russia, if we are not pre- 
pared to go through with it to the end? Why con- 
tinually invite rebuff? As for Russia, she is now 
imitating Germany and is inventing Hinterland theories 
on her own account. She is in effective occupation of 
Port Arthur and, as Mr. Curzon had to admit in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, she is now herself 
‘‘negotiating” with China in regard to Talien-wan. 
The whole affair is lamentable—a triumph of diplo- 


matic incompetency. If the Russians now take pos-, 


session of Talien-wan, as is almost inevitable, we 
shall have completely stultified ourselves. Either, pur- 
suing our original neutrality, we should not have 
gone to Port Arthur at all, which would no doubt 
have been the safer alternative, or having gone 
there we should have stayed there at all costs. 
The Government seem to have entirely lost their heads 
over this Chinese crisis, and if they do not show more 
sense and more firmness than they have hitherto the 
Chinese loan is likely to prove an abject fiasco. That 
would be the crown of our humiliations. 

Unfortunately for us, our diplomatic reverses have 
been most conspicuous at a time when our prestige in 
China is on the wane. It never was so low as it is 
now. When our last Ambassador, Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor, reached Pekin, English influence was at its 
highest ; it was easily predominant. When he left, it 
had reached almost its lowest point. And we are not 
especially fortunate in our present ambassador, Sir 
Claude Macdonald. He labours under the disadvantage 
of having had no diplomatic training or experience ; 
else it would be difficult to explain his carelessness in 
allowing the news of the offer of the loan to China 
by the British Government to leak out immediately in 
the newspapers. A reference to the files of the 
‘* Times” shows that on the very day when he laid the: 
proposals of his Government before the Tsung-li- 
yamen the ‘‘ Times” correspondent wired the news to 
London, and it was published in the paper the next day. 
It is certainly not an easy matter to carry on diplomatic 
negotiations in a country like China where Foreign 
Office business, even of an important nature, is often 
transacted in the presence of strangers and even 
domestic servants. But Russian diplomats know how 
to secure secrecy, as we have seen in the case of the 
Cassini convention which must have been in existence 
for some time before any of its details became known. 
The result of Sir Claude Macdonald’s carelessness was. 
that the Russian Government brought pressure to bear 
upon the Chinese and the loan proposals were with- 
drawn—a bad check for England. If Sir Claude Mac- 
donald had only insisted on the room being cleared of 
everybody except the officials of the Tsung-li-yamen 
and had then obtained a pledge of secrecy from them 
the loan would probably have been settled in less 
than twenty-four hours. Russia seems now to be 
doing her best to make the proposed Anglo-German. 
loan a failure. It was probably with this object in 
view that she deliberately allowed the news of her 
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negotiations regarding Talien-wan to leak out in 
order to frighten people from touching the loan. If she 
succeeds in this, after forcing our withdrawal from Port 
Arthur and Talien-wan, we shall soon have to play 
second fiddle to her in China. In order to save what 
prestige still remains to us, our Government should 
therefore now guarantee the success of the loan. We 
cannot afford yet another blow to our prestige in the 
Far East. We are also morally bound to do so, since 
we have received concessions from China which were 
originally only to have been made in compensation for 
the carrying out of the loan. In the meantime, perhaps 
we cannot do better than follow Sir W. des Voeux’s 
advice and cultivate as far as possible friendly relations 
with Russia. There is still room for-both England and 
Russia in a country which contains 350,000,000 of in- 
habitants. It would be in many ways our best policy : 
for by extending her influence southwards in Europe 
and Asia, Russia is only exposing vulnerable points for 
attack. 

England has her hands too full at present to under- 
take alone the maintenance of China’s independence ; 
but she may defer its further dismemberment. She 
may look for allies in two quarters. Japan, who is 
reported to have put 150,000 men on a war-footing, is 
friendly to us, and could lend us the assistance of her 
powerful navy ; whilst the United States, who have of 
late been loudly applauding us and protesting against 
German restrictions on their imports into China, might 
find it to their interest not to confine themselves to a 
benevolent neutrality. Meanwhile our immediate soli- 
citude must be to make our loan to China an assured 
success: then we must make up our minds what we 
want, and let other nations know that we intend to 
get it. 


THE GOAL OF THE MACDONALD 
EXPEDITION. 


“T* original destination of the Macdonald Expedi- 
tion is still wrapped in mystery, which would only 
be deepened if we accepted Mr. Curzon’s reply to Sir 
Charles Dilke. According to the latter, a very sugges- 
tive clue is given by a remark in the recently published 
Uganda papers, a remark which unfortunately was not 
removed by editing. It is recorded that the Uganda 
administrator was ordered ‘‘to include some Dinkas 
and Shilluks” in Macdonald’s Soudanese escort. From 
this arrangement Sir Charles Dilke not unnaturally in- 
ferred that the expedition was destined for a country 
where members of those tribes would be useful as 
guides and interpreters. In reply Mr. Curzon briefly 
and emphatically denied that these people ‘‘ were in- 
cluded in the expedition on the ground alleged,” and 
declared that Sir Charles Dilke had Bahr-el-Ghazl on 
the brain. Mr. Curzon did not offer one word of ex- 
planation for the selection of the two tribes, and the 
only speaker who tried to do so urged that Sir Charles 
Dilke must have been mistaken in the localities to 
which he assigned them. The geographical position of 
the Dinka and Shilluk therefore becomes a question 
of some interest. Sir Charles Dilke maintained that 
the Shilluk live around Fashoda, while the Dinka 
inhabit the Bahr-el-Ghazl, around Meshera-er-Rek. 
If so both tribes live to the west of the Nile, 
whereas the Upper Juba, the official destination 
of the Macdonald expedition, is some 500 miles to 
the east of the Upper Nile. Sir Charles Dilke ob- 
served that he had not been able to find the name of 
either tribe in any English map; but the map issued 
with Slatin Pasha’s ‘‘ Fire and Sword in the Sudan” 
marks them as occurring exactly where SirCharles placed 
them ; the ‘‘ Times Atlas” does the same, but is not 
quite accurate in the range of the Dinka. The question, 
however, is not to be settled by maps formed by com- 
pilation, but by reference to the original authorities, of 
whom the three chief are Baker, Schweinfurth and 
Wilhelm Junker. The following extracts from their 
works show that Sir Charles Dilke was substantially 
right in his contention that the Shilluk country is 
around Fashoda, and that the Dinka country is 
mainly to the south-west of it, in the northern part 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazl, and extending thence to the 
Nile. Colonies of both tribes, however, live east of 
the Nile; but such settlements are confined to the Nile 
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basin, and practically to the banks of that river and its 
tributaries. ‘‘We reached Fashoda, the government 
station in the SAzllook country.” (Baker, ‘‘ Ismailia,” 
1874, vol. i., p. 33). ‘‘This had formerly been the 
Dinka country, but it had been quite depopulated by 
the razzias made for slaves by the former and present 
governors of Fashoda.” (Baker, ibid., p. 111). 
Schweinfurth is equally emphatic; in his account of 
his first meeting with Shilluk, which occurred on the 
Nile near Fashoda, lat. 12° 30’ N. lat., he remarked 
that the tribe once extended further north, but that ‘‘ the 
Baggara ever gain a firmer footing on the river banks, 
and face the Shilluk with their herds far from the river 
[the Nile] away to the west into the land of the Dinka.” 
Schweinfurth’s evidence regarding the Dinkaisimportant, 
as the best account of that tribe we owe to him. (‘¢Im 
Herzen von Afrika,” vol. i., 1874, pp. 158-183.) His 
knowledge of the tribe, he tells us (of. czz. p. 158), was 
gained partly during a long delay in Meshera-er-Rek, 
and partly at Kudj, a town thirty miles further to the 
south and about one hundred miles west of the Nile. 
The last European to visit the Dinka, before the visits 
of some Congo Free State officials and of those members 
of Liotard’s mission who are in the country at pre- 
sent, was Junker. He travelled southward through 
‘*Faschoda, die Hauptstadt im Schilluk-lande”’ (‘‘ Reisen 
in Afrika,” vol. i., 1889, p. 213) into the country of the 
Dinka, and studied various sections of that tribe living 
on both banks of the White Nile and in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazl country. Hence there can be no doubt that Sir 
Charles Dilke is quite right in his contention that the 
home of the Dinka and the Shilluk is in the Upper Nile 
Basin, and lies mainly to the west of the White Nile. 
It is conceivable in the case of the Shilluk that the 
name was mentioned in mistake for that of the Shuli, 
who live east of the Nile, but further to the south than 
the Shilluk. If so, the mistake is very unfortunate. 
For although Mr. Curzon’s denial of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
conclusion may be believed in England, we may be 
quite sure that it will not be accepted abroad, unless 
some reasonable excuse be given for the mention of the 
two tribes. Until that be forthcoming the French will 
surely conclude that the reference to Dinka and Shilluk 
has revealed the intended destination of Major Mac- 
donald’s expedition. 


THE CASE OF PROMETHEUS. 


R. RICHARD MITCHELL, than whom no 
traveller is held to be more reliable and (if I 

may say so) more prosaic, returned to this country at 
the close of last year, after a long tour through Asiatic 
Russia. In the paper which he read last week before 
the Royal Geographical Society he reported a most 
curious and most important discovery. It seems that, 
in surveying the eastern side of Mount Caucasus, 
he espied through his telescope what appeared to © 
be a naked figure on a rock near the mountain’s 
summit. When he reached the little village of 
Tzeva in the valley, he told what he had seen to 
his innkeeper, who crossed himself repeatedly and 
was silent. Pressed by Mr. Mitchell to say if he 
knew anything of the figure, the man said that it 
must have been the putchki velkotsin (white captive) ; 
more he could not, or would not, communicate. 
Mr. Mitchell learnt from other peasants that the figure 
had been there for many years : indeed, they thought, 
ever since God made the world. He offered money to 
any one who would make an ascent with him—it seemed 
hopeless, at that time of year, that amy man could 
without help gain so high an altitude—but the peasants, 
one and all, refused his offer with every manifestation 
of superstitious awe. Mr. Mitchell then decided that he 
would try the ascent alone, and, next day, he set forth. 
He reached the spot whence he had first seen the figure, 
and, after trying various paths, managed at length to 
reach a point some 300 feet below the summit. Beyond 
this point the ground was utterly impassable. ‘‘ The 
sun was low in the west,” says Mr. Mitchell, ‘‘ but I 
could see clearly what was indeed a naked man chained 
by the wrists and ankles to an upstanding rock. I 
noticed that his body was covered with scars, but at first 
I was not sure whether he was alive or dead. I shouted 
and waved my knapsack in the air. The captive 
turned his head in my direction, thus enabling me to get 
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a full view of his face, which was that of a young man, 
through horribly drawn, emaciated, and rigid with ex- 
posure. His hair hung down over his shoulders like a 
mantle, and it was weighted with long icicles. I shouted 
again. The captive uttered a faint moan. I could see 
the tears stream down his cheeks, freezing as they fell. 
He seemed to be trying to speak, but at that moment 
my attention was distracted to an enormous golden 
eagle-—larger than any I have ever seen—which had 
appeared in the sky and was wheeling slowly over the 
summit. In a few moments the creature swooped 
suddenly down and began tearing at the wretched 
man’s body. The sight sickened me so that I had to 
turn my head away, cursing my impotence to interfere. 
When I looked again the bird was already soaring high 
in the air. In the failing light I could see that the 
captive had fainted and that blood was flowing from a 
long wound in his side.” Night was falling, and after 
a desperate and fruitless effort to reach the summit, Mr. 
Mitchell felt that he himself must either perish of ex- 
posure or re-descend the mountain. So agitated was 
he by what had passed that it was some hours before 
he realised, suddenly, that he had seen Prometheus. 
At Truoff, two days later, he communicated with the 
military governor of the province, whose only reply was 
to send him with an escort across the frontier. 

That this story is fiction, no one who knows Mr. 
Mitchell’s record could possibly aver. That Mr. 
Mitchell was a prey to one of those illusions which do 
sometimes beset men on very high altitudes, is an equally 
untenable theory—as Mr. Mitchell himself said in the 
course of his lecture, he is ‘‘an old mountaineer 
and had seen nothing unusual on the Himalayas.” 
The only question is whether the captive on the 
mountain is really (as Mr. Mitchell declares, and 
as I myself am persuaded) to be identified with Pro- 
metheus. It is known that Prometheus, by order of 
Jupiter, was chained to the summit of this mountain ; 
that his punishment was to last for 30,000 years; that 
on every day of all those years he was to be preyed upon 
by Jupiter’s own bird. So far, so good. But Professor 
Thorsby, in his letter to the ‘‘ Times” of last Monday, 
points out that Hercules is generally believed to 
have rescued Prometheus thirty years after sentence 
was passed. Now, this belief rests on very dubious 
authority. In the works of Diodorus there is no 
reference to any such rescue, and Cicero himself, in the 
De Natura Deorum, expressly states that no such 
rescue occurred. At the very time when, according to 
Hesiod, Hercules was seen in the region of Mount 
Caucasus, he was actually in Central Lydia, a slave at the 
court of Omphale, that frivolous Queen. And inasmuch 
as, during that period—and, indeed, during the rest of 
his mortal life—he was expiating his sins against the 
gods, and carefully qualifying for Olympus, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that he would have thrown 
away his chance of apotheosis by rescuing from divine 
wrath the very man who was of all men most hateful to 
Jupiter. Indeed, this rescue is, I think, a myth: one 
of those many exploits which have been vaguely 
attributed to Hercules, as are conquests to Don Juan 
and mots to Sheridan. That Prometheus was still 
Vinctus in the days of Sulla, I shall anon suggest. 
That he is Vinctus to this day—and none, not even 


Professor Thorsby, denies that Mr. Mitchell has made 


out a good prima facie case to that effect—is a most sur- 
prising and shocking matter for our reflection. Since 
the middle ages, many philosophers have dwelt on the 
possibility that the gods of Greece and Rome are not 
dead. From time to time strange tales have come to us, 
as that Vulcan was a smith in Verona, Venus was a 
courtesan in Cyprus itself, and some one suspiciously 
like Apollo had been seen herding sheep in Picardy. 
But since Prometheus has been seen in durance on 
Mount Caucasus it would seem that the gods, so far 
from trailing a menial existence on this earth, are 
actually still potent in Olympus. It is not my intention 
to foreshadow here the wide-reaching influence which 
Mr. Mitchell’s discovery is bound to exercise on the 
future of mankind. Modern faith and modern thought 
will have to adapt themselves to the new conditions. 
Already the bishops and the savants are in a flutter, 
and the librarian of the Athenzum tells me that the 
demand for Lempriére is quite unprecedented. But 
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what most immediately concerns and moves me is the 
knowledge that a man is still suffering daily torture for an 
offence committed in the earliest age of the world’s 
history, for an offence of which, moreover, he may not 
even have been guilty. At Rome, Demetrius Apollo- 
phanes, the sophist whom Sulla brought over from 
Samothrace, wrote a long treatise to show that 
Prometheus could not possibly have stolen fire from 
Olympus, that his trial had been, in fact, arbitrary, 
vindictive, and farcical, and that he ought to be released 
forthwith. For this treatise, which raised a storm of 
popular indignation, Demetrius was arraigned de 
impietate in deos. His friends out of Court sought to 
prove that the real thief had been, not Prometheus, but 
Mercury, Jupiter’s spy and pander, who had stolen the 
fire either to gratify a whim of Dryope, or else, as 
some preferred to think, merely from that naughty im- 
pulse which had made him rob Mars of his sword, 
Apollo of his arrows Jand Venus of her girdle. It 
was further alleged that Jupiter, unwilling to punish 
a valuable servant who knew much to his discredit, had 
fastened on Prometheus as a kind of scape-goat. How- 
ever, when the Sophist appeared in the Forum to stand his 
trial, public feeling was all for the prosecution. Every 
one felt that the honour of Olympus would be com- 
promised by an acquittal. The judges declared that 
the Prometheus affair was res judicata, and the de- 
fendant’s advocate was strictly forbidden even to 
mention it, though the priests of Jupiter and the priests 
of Mercury all came down to the Court and swore that 
Prometheus was guilty, and Demetrius now and again 
swore by all his literary works—which are not, I believe, 
extant—that Prometheus was innocent. The whole 
trial, indeed (if we can trust the fragments of Eutropius, 
which is its only record), seems to have been rather 
inconclusive. I refer to it merely with a view to show- 
ing that the guilt of Prometheus is not such a certainty 
as it is sometimes thought to be. If Prometheus 
was wrongly convicted, no miscarriage of justice was 
ever more hideous to contemplate. If he was convicted 
rightly, the sentence passed on him was quite unduly 
severe. If he was indeed guilty, if it is indeed to his 
light fingers that we mortals owe our possession of fire, 
ought we not to regard him as one of our greatest 
benefactors—a man to whose fate we cannot decently 
be indifferent? Fire is the element which, in its flight 
upward, typifies all that is noblest in man’s nature, 
even as water is the symbol of man’s weakness and 
inconstancy. Fire is the sacred element. Water, 
which cleanses, can corrupt also. Fire cleanses. It 
alone has power to refine and purge truly. Without 
it we walk in darkness and die in cold. And he, the 
son of Iapetus, by whom, perhaps, we were made par- 
takers of this Olympian treasure, is still chained to the 
rock, facing the terror of an old torment eternally re- 
newed. Every evening, as the sun is setting, the eagle 
wheels over Mount Caucasus. Lower and lower it 
wheels, while he who is its deathless prey shivers in 
his chains, and gazes up to it with terror in his eyes, 
and in a faint voice cries out for pity from those who 
are always pitiless. The eagle hovers down. It pauses 
on spread wings, and Prometheus sees near to him the 
staring yellow eyes, the talons, the beak that will anon 
be ripping its familiar meal from his torn flesh. 

Enough of words! Prometheus must be rescued, 
and that without more delay. It is I who shall 
rescue him. To leave him in his present position 
were a disgrace, not merely to Russia, but to the 
whole civilised world. This article has been written 
amidst the preparations for my departure. To-night I 
cross the Channel. From Paris I shall travel straight 
through Europe, and, once my foot is on Mount Cau- 
casus, I shall not rest till I have reached the summit. 
Mr. Mitchell declares that summit to be inaccessible 
till mid-summer. I shall find means to reach it 
now, nevertheless. I shall hail the captive with 
words of good cheer—yaipe, “lamervovidn !—and with 
my gun I shall shoot the eagle as it hovers 
over him at sunset, and with a file I shall free him of 
the rusty fetters that bind him to the rock. Dodging 
any thunderbolts that may be hurled at me, I shall pick 
up the shot eagle, and shall lead Prometheus gently 
down the mountain-side. When we reach the inn in 
the valley, I shall provide him with the tweed suit which 
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1 have ordered for him and am taking with me, the fur- 
coat, the dressing-case whose fittings are marked II. 
We shall be in London, if all go well, in time for the 
latter part of the season. I am sure Prometheus will 
be much lionised. But even if he be not the success 
that I anticipate, I shall, at least, have done my 
duty, and the bird of Jupiter, stuffed, under a glass 
case, will be always an ornament to my study and a 
pleasant souvenir of my trip. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE COARSE FISHING SEASON. 


“TH coarse fishing season, which closes on Monday, 

has been one of the best for many years past ; 
and anglers can put away their tackle with thankful- 
ness for many a day of excellent sport since the leaves 
began to fall last autumn. For the first month or 
two the prospect was not very promising. We had 
a rainless autumn, and during October and the early 

art of November the rivers were very low and clear, 
in some parts of the country the stream being actually 
below summer level. Under such conditions bank 
angling was at a disadvantage. Many of our favourite 
swims were mere shallows where no self-respecting 
fish could be beguiled by any device ; and the run of 
water was not sufficient to clear away the dead leaves 
and autumn wreckage which choked up the mouth of 
every backwater and all the deep corners and elbows of 
the stream. The rains that came with mid-November 
took matters to the other extreme, and made the 
rivers thick and muddy with an excessive flush of land 
water; and for a week or two the slower running 
bank swims were the only places to be fished with any 
hope of a resultant creelful. But by the beginning of 
December the rivers had settled down again, and until 
a fortnight ago—with no break but for a day or two at 
Christmas, when the slower waters were laid with frost 
—they remained in splendid condition ; and what angler 
could hope for anything better than three months at the 
height of the season with scarcely an off day? The 
weather of the last fortnight has broken up the con- 
dition of the rivers again, and our unusually placid 
currents are turbid with snow broth and in thick flood 
over the meadows. So the season goes out, as it 
came in, ungraciously. 

Amongst the smaller coarse fish heavy baskets have 
been the rule all through the winter; but it has been 
weight of bulk rather than of individuals, no very note- 
worthy specimen catches being reported. A roach of 
2 lbs. 4 ozs., caught in the Thames in October, and a 
perch of 3 lbs. 2 ozs. caught in Norfolk in the same 
month, are the best of which I have heard. These are 
not by any means record weights; but they are con- 
siderably larger than any that the great majority of 
anglers ever have the pleasure of taking, and are quite 
good enough for the honour of stuffing and glass cases 
which their owners have no doubt bestowed upon them. 
But it does not rest with roach or perch or any other of 
the smaller fish to make or mar the record of the 
angling season. To most of us the season means pike- 
fishing and pike-fishing only, and for pike it has been 
a notable winter indeed. I know that there is a popular 
prejudice against accepting any statement of the weight 
of big pike without a fifty per cent. reduction. What 
judge was it who gave ‘‘liars, damned liars, and expert 
witnesses” as the three degrees of comparison? The 
expert witness is a stranger to most men, but all of us 
know the pike-fisher, and have learned to accept no 
anecdote of voracity or statement of weight from him 
without independent verification. Every fishing village 
and angling club has its tradition of a monster, gene- 
rally caught a convenient number of years ago. You 
will invariably find upon examination that the weight 
was originally a matter of guesswork, and that the pike 
has been growing ever since it was killed. The largest 
recorded pike taken in English waters, whose weight 
was properly authenticated, was one of 37 lbs., caught 
in Buckinghamshire in 1879. This monster was ex- 
hibited at the Fisheries Exhibition a few years ago, 
with a companion fish of 36 lbs., taken near Maidstone 
two years earlier by the same fortunate angler, Mr. 
Jardine. We have equalled that record this season 
with a 37-pounder taken in the Sussex Arun last 
October; Five other fish of over 20 lbs. have been 
reported, of which number the Norfolk Broads have 
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yielded four, the other, a 26-pounder, being taken near 
Oxford in January with a dace bait on a Bedford 
spinner. The four Norfolk fish weighed in at 20}, 24, 
29 and 30 Ibs. The 29-pounder I myself verified. It 
was taken at Potter Heigham in January, with a small 
gold fish for live bait. These weights, I know, are 
below what tradition assigns to monster pike; but 
unfortunately we cannot bring tradition to the test of a 
weighing-machine. The legends of pike of 50 and 
60 Ibs. being frequently caught half a century ago are 
merely legends. There may be such monsters in 
English waters; but they have not been caught 
yet, and no stuffed specimen has been preserved to 
corroborate the stories told of them. The largest 
preserved part of a pike is a stuffed head at Kenmure 
Castle in Galway. The legendary weight of the fish to 
which it belonged was seventy-two pounds. The head 
measures nine inches across; so that evidently the fish 
either had an abnormal head, or was considerably 
bigger than any recorded modern specimen, though 
certainly not to the extent of the traditional weight. 
That is the only piece of surviving evidence for big 
pike yarns or theories about the deterioration of the 
fish during the past fifty years; and I do not think 
that it is enough to outweigh the more likely explana- 
tion of pike stories, an explanation found in the angler’s 
capacity for exaggerating about his catch. Beside these 
great fish, pike generally have run larger this season. 
Fish from twelve to eighteen pounds have been 
unusually plentiful; and, although we should all like 
to land a thirty-pounder, I doubt whether the sport 
would be greater in proportion than that yielded by a 
river fish of fifteen. My own experience is that pike in 
ponds and lakes have not, for some undiscovered 
reason, nearly the fighting qualities of river fish. 
With the same tackle you may land a lake pike in half 
the time that a river pike of the same weight will take 
to be brought to bank. I cannot suggest any reason 
for this, unless it be that the greater security of lake 
waters may induce more sluggishness of habit. 

An interesting feature of the season has been the 
proved success of the experiments for acclimatising the 
barbel in the Great Ouse. Three seasons ago a number 
of Thames barbel were turned into the Ouse; and this 
season a number of tiny three-inch young ones have 
been caught in bait nets ; so that the adults that were 
turned in are evidently thriving and breeding in their 
new home. The experiment is of great interest to 
anglers in slow-running river districts; for the barbel 
is the most sporting of all coarse fish of its size, almost 
as shy as a carp, and with more pluck to the pound of 
him when hooked than your lubberly bream or flurried 
perch has for treble the weight. In the Thames and 
Trent it is plentiful enough, but elsewhere it is a rare 
fish; and if it can be acclimatised in so slow a river as 
the Ouse there should be very few English rivers into 
which it could not be successfully introduced. H. 


LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS 
Il. 


Cpe of the recent developments in life assurance 
that we mentioned last week, was the insurance 
of an income in place of a lump sum in cash at the 
death of the assurer. We showed that this might be 
accomplished for a very small premium by providing 
that the sum assured should be paid by instalments. If 
the discounted bonus system, whereby bonuses are anti- 
cipated and employed in the reduction of premium is 
combined with the instalment method of paying claims, 
an income of £50 per annum for twenty years after 
death may be obtained at age thirty at entry for an 
annual premium of less than £14, and at age forty for 
an annual premium of less than £19. In this way 
insurance protection may be obtained at much less cost 
than an ordinary whole life policy involves. There are, 
however, other policies under which an income is 
secured, but the premium onthem is much higher, because 
the benefits conferred are greater. One such plan 
which has many advocates at the present day is that the 
insurance company, instead of paying the claim in cash 
at the death of the insured, should keep the money for 
twenty years, paying interest upon it at four or five per 
cent., and twenty years after death paying the sum 
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assured in cash. Thus a man aged thirty can for a pre- 
mium payable throughout life of £24 18s. 4d. per annum, 
secure to his estate £50 a year for twenty years after 
his death, and £1000 in cash at the end of this twenty 
years. Fora premium of £20 8s. 4d. he can secure at 
the same office (National Mutual) £1000 in cash at 
death. He thus pays £4 10s. od. per annum so long as 
he lives in order that his estate may receive from the 
office a rate of interest higher than the market rate. If 
we assume that the market rate for twenty years after 
the death of-the assured will be three per cent., it means 
that the assurer pays £4 10s. per annum for life, in 
order to buy a deferred annuity of £20 per annum for 
twenty years. If a policy-holder realised that he was 
definitely buying a deferred annuity he would probably 
not take such a policy as this. He would see that the 
company in calculating the premium would assume a 
rate of interest lower than was to be expected, and that 
as the contract would run far into the future, it would 
be sure to allow ample margin for all sorts of contin- 
gencies. The probability is, therefore, that the office 
would make a considerable profit, and the policy-holder 
a proportionate loss. 

The American offices deal with the matter in a more 
sensible way ; they either pay the sum assured in cash 
at death, or, without charging any extra premium, retain 
the money and pay 3} per cent. upon it. In this way 
the holders of the policy at the death of the assured can 
choose either to receive the money in cash, or leave it 
invested with the Company at 3} percent. Like many 
other American policies, this is an admirable arrange- 
ment, but it is open to one objection. It is, we believe, 


. Only issued on the participating plan, and so far as 


present indications go, the bonuses of the American 
Offices are not likely to be anything like so good in the 
future as the bonuses of the best British companies. 
Thus, the benefits to be obtained from the really admirable 
features of some of the American policies are more than 
counterbalanced by the smaller profits they are likely to 
pay to their policy-holders. There is, moreover, another 

ature of American offices that is to our mind unsatis- 
factory ; on practically all their policies the bonuses are 
deferred till the end of a tontine period of fifteen or 
twenty years. Inthe event of the assured dying during 
this period, he has paid much more heavily than there 
was any occasion to for insurance protection, and by 
deferring the date of participation in profits, he has, so 
far as the difference between the premium for a par- 
ticipating and the premium fora non-participating policy 
is concerned, gone on exactly the opposite principle to 
that employed in paying the greater part of his premium. 
The part of the premium which entitles him to the face 
value of the policy, may be looked upon as a bet in 
favour of his dying soon; but the part of the premium 
that entitles him to deferred bonuses may be looked 
upon as a bet that he will live long; the part that 
secures the definite payment is rightly called assurance ; 
the part that entitles him to profits in the case of survival 
is rightly called gambling. If any one wants to gamble, 
he may as well do it in tontine policies as in any- 
thing else; but a number of worthy people are taking 
tontine policies without recognising the gambling 
element. 

This payment of high premiums for the purpose of 
securing after death a higher rate of interest on the sum 
assured than it could be invested at by the policy-holder 
is one that we do not think would commend itself very 
strongly to many assurers, if once they recognised that 
it was really the purchase of a deferred annuity, with the 
practical certainty that such purchase will be advan- 
tageous to the office and detrimental to themselves or 
their estate. It is, therefore, hardly worth while to 
consider in detail the different schemes put forward. 
Let the British offices give policy-holders the option to 
be exercised when a claim arises, either of taking the 
sum assured in cash, or of leaving it with the office at 
such rate of interest as their funds may earn. We 
think that many assurers will welcome the option, and 
select the office that offers them a perfectly safe in- 
come from the sum assured, at rates fully equal to 
those that could be earned elsewhere with equal 
security, while at the same time it agrees to pay the 
claim in cash at death, if the beneficiaries wish to have 
it so. 
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A POT-POURRI. 


y 3 the Wood concert last Saturday we were given 
two novelties, a March by a Russian composer 
called Moussorgsky, and some Symphonic variations by 
Dr. Parry. I regret to say that owing to circumstances: 
over which I had very little control I missed the first 
half of the Moussorgsky march and the second half of 
the Parry variations. For what I missed of the march 
I am sorry, for what I heard was sheer music with a 
colour, character and outline entirely its own.;. but with 
regard to the variations I feel revengeful, for they drove 
me prematurely from the room, where my conscience and 
my sense of comfort combined to try to keep me. Far 
be it from me to deny that it is entirely owing to a 
defect of my own temperament that Parry’s music 
worries me; I am quite willing to admit that I may 
be the loser through my inability to like it. I have 
honestly tried; I have played Parry with the care 
I would devote to Mozart or Wagner or Bach, and never 
has a moment of enjoyment rewarded me for all my 
pains. Surely music must possess one or both ef the two 
qualities, expressiveness and beauty, and if the composer 
is to be called a real composer, and not a mere copyist, 
it must express new and unwonted moods and must be 
cast in a new mould of beauty. In some music there 
is more beauty than expression—for instance the early 
English and Italian music; m some—as for example 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven—there is, in parts, 
far more expression than beauty; in some again—the. 
**Don Giovanni” and ‘‘ Figaro” of Mozart and his. 
finest symphonies— beauty and expression are so: 
superbly and inseparably mingled that the beauty adds 
to the poignancy of the expression, and it is the 
mood expressed that gives the beauty its wondrous 
touching quality. Then there are composers who 
have written very beautiful or very expressive 
music, but whose inspiration was partly or wholly 
derivative; and when the inspiration was only in 
part derivative we cherish them, classed as lower 
grade composers, for what there is of themselves in. 
their music ; and when it was entirely derivative we let 
them be forgotten in obedience to the instinct that 
drives us always to seek the purest waters at the 
fountain head. This, I know, is the very alphabet of art. 
I have set it down merely that I may ask the reader,, 
especially if he likes Parry, whether he would say that 
Parry’s music falls into either of the classes I have 


mentioned. No one has ever yet shown mea page of 


Parry that could be called beautiful, nor a phrase that 
faithfully conveyed a new emotion ; there is neither an 
original nor a derivative beauty or emotion init. As: 
for grandeur and architectural splendour, those things 
too are matters of beauty or emotion : without beauty 
you cannot have them: to reach the sublime you must 
do more than write massive chords for chorus and 
orchestra : you must charge your music with a feeling 
of overwhelming intensity and fill it with a large sense- 
of prevailing beauty. It is because Dr. Parry does. 
none of these things that his music never affects me 
with any feeling save that of boredom or irritation. 
Of course there are a number of people who are 
satisfied with mere bustle and energy, with large forms 
filled in with a vast noise, with a sufficient display of 
technique to make the thing hang together in some 
fashion ; and when these people tell me they like Parry 
I can only apologise once again for being made so 
differently from them. As for the variations played 
last Saturday I can only point out that the theme is a 
mere remnant of last century counterpoint and not 
at all what the Eminent Programmist calls it, ‘‘a fine 
sturdy tune that might have been sung by one of the 
old ‘sea-dogs’ of Queen Elizabeth’s day.” If the 
Eminent Programmist meets the shade of one of ** the 
old ‘ sea-dogs’ of Elizabeth’s day” in the next world, 
I recommend him to ask the “‘ sea-dog” to try to hum 
the tune, and I venture to wager a fair amount that the 
‘* sea-dog”’ will ask him in the Elizabethan equivalent 
of modern slang who he’s gittin’ at. The theme is 
Handel with a rather old-world cadence stuck carelessly 
on at the end; and the variations are unspeakably 
tiresome. They are neither old-fashioned nor modern, 
but an inartistic jumble of the two. 

When Sir Alexander Mackegzie’s masterpiece was: 
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produced at the Savoy, and the critics were delivering 
themselves, in the interval between the acts, of opinions 
that an average judge would have considered libellous, 
some one asked Mr. James Glover why he also did not 
perpetrate a comic opera, since the example had been 
set by a very high authority. Mr. Glover, I believe, 
replied that he had no desire to follow that authority, 
mor to share his fate. Soon after he wrote a 
comic opera; and when it was to be produced at the 
Theatre Metropole, Camberwell, on Monday evening, 
he took vengeance on the careless souls who 
suggested the idea by inviting them to attend. 
I am gifted with a decided talent for believing 
in Mr. Glover’s ability to write extremely funny music 
—his pantomime music, for instance, seems to me 
intensely humorous, and at times quite witty. Up to 
the present, however, circumstances have prevailed 
over my keen desire to see both Camberwell and Mr. 
Glover’s achievement. But a friend who was kind 
enough, at my request, to explore the first and to 
discover and listen to the second, tells me that the 
opera is far too good for Camberwell, and should be 
played in the West-end instead of the asinine and 
intolerable productions which are so effective in keeping 
so many theatres empty at present. If the fates are 
considerate this next week it may be possible for me to 
see the work for myself, and to form and offer an opinion 
on it. (The editor has just informed me that my col- 
league, G.B.S., has written concerning Mr. Glover’s opera 
this week ; therefore, though I,shall certainly see it, 
modesty may prevent me saying anything about it.) 
Just now I am wondering sadly whether the Bach 
choir ingeniously dodged me on Tuesday night or alto- 
ether forgot me. It always pleases me to attend their 
unctions and watch their antics, even when their sing- 
ing is hardest to bear; and on this occasion I could 
have especially wished to be present, for the evening 
was devoted to a close and reverent study, not to say 
to the advertisement, of the two old classical masters, 
Parry and Stanford. But as no ticket was sent me, 
how could I possibly know that the show would be 
open? I cannot set down the omission to malice ; for 
I have never observed intelligence enough in the Bach 
choir directors to carry out a plan so neatly: it must 
have been accident. Why, after all, should the directors 
fear me? My criticisms of their gymnastics have as a 
tule been favourable—at least more than one member 
has expressed entire agreement with them and wished 
for the old days of Goldschmidt once more. It is true 
I have been reproved for the statement that the 
youngest member is eighty-seven years of age; but I 
do not remember saying that, and if ever I did it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to withdraw and apologise, 
for the youngest member is certainly under eighty- 
seven—whatever the oldest may be. On more im- 
portant points Iam quite at one with the majority of 
the members. We all appreciate the perfect urbanity 
of Dr. Stanford’s manner, his geniality, generosity, his 
imperturbable amiability in all circumstances; we all 
think that a Bach choir should study any music rather 
than Bach’s, and that if there is to be a preference 
‘shown, it should be for the music manufactured at the 
Royal College. Wherefore, Messrs. the directors, 
please do not forget me next time. Even if I were 
‘sharp enough to catch you, it would take more time 
than I could spare to persuade the proprietors of this 
paper that a stall at your concerts was worth half-a- 
guinea. J. F. R. 


THE NATURAL TO THE STAGE VILLAIN. 


“‘The Sea Flower.” A Play in Four Acts. By Arthur 
Law. Comedy Theatre. 5 March, 1808. 

“*The King’s Sweetheart.” A Comic Opera. By 
Arthur Sturgess and J. M. Glover. Theatre 
Metrépole, Camberwell. 7 March, 1898. 


F the world had no more ideas than the theatre has, 

- how long would society hold together? I know 
no spectacle more pitiable than the average literary or 
artistic person driven from his handicraft of description 
and imitation to ethics and sociology. I can almost 
hear the yell of peevish protest these two terrible 
words will wring from the ordinary theatre fancier ; but 
I can assure him that the only plays which can dispense 
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with ethics are those photographically realistic ones 
which he most abhors, and which, in his abysmal 
ignorance, he supposes to be nothing if not didactic. 
The popular play must have doctrine in it, and 
reasoned doctrine too. We have lately had our 
respected William Shakespear intemperately scolded by 
his disciples for making Don John in ‘‘ Much Ado” a 
stage villain. Now if ever there was a villain who was 
not a stage villain it is Don John. What is a stage 
villain? Clearly, not a real villain, but a mere machine 
impelled by some interested motive to keep the plot of 
a play in action. He wants to succeed to a property ; 
or he must have twenty thousand pounds instantly to 
save him from ruin; or he is in love with some woman 
who wants to marry the hero. Shakespear, with all 
his superficiality, knew that villainy is something 
simpler and deeper than a mere means to an end. 
Don John is a true natural villain: that is to 
say, a malevolent person. Only, he is un-English, 
because he is quite conscious of his villainy, and 
disguises it neither from himself nor his accomplices. 
Iago is also a true villain; but he is English to the 
backbone. That is why English commentators are so 
careful to expatiate on his Italianateness. Having no 
motive in the world except sheer love of evil, he is for 
ever explaining that Othello has probably made love to 
his wife; that Cassio is lowering the standard of 
practical soldiership by arithmetic pedantry; that 
Roderigo is a fool who deserves to lose his money, and 
the like transparently flimsy pretexts. Further, he has 
a steady eye to the main chance, and tries to combine 
money-gain and promotion with the luxury of mischief. 
Thus he is English in the mode of his villainy. 
It is so effective a mode that it is rather fortunate for 
humanity that the English as a nation are not particu- 
larly villainous: villainy for villainy’s sake attracts them 
as little as art for art’ssake. All one can say, therefore, 
is that if an Englishman were a villain he would talk 
like Iago, not like Don John. Being what he is, he 
usually stops doing mischief when there is nothing 
more to be got by it, and has even a distinct preference 
for virtue when it costs nothing. In short, he has, 
properly speaking, no moral character at all: he is in 
the first place a utilitarian and in the second a pious 
romanticist ; and this, I take it, is the reason why the 
villains and heroes of the every-day English theatre are 
all stage villains and heroes, not real ones. Also, why 
on the appearance of a real villain like Don John, he 
is unanimously denounced in England as an unnatural 
and impossible stage convention. 

In the piece by Mr. Arthur Law, just produced at the 
Comedy Theatre, there is a hero. And such a hero! 
What the English public demands in that line is the sort 
of person whose hand rough men, husky with emotion, 
can grasp with a resounding slap as they exclaim: ‘‘I 
declare, Sir, you are the noblest man I ever met!” and 
on whose knuckles women, with bending knees, can 
imprint reverent kisses. To this no reasonable person 
can take any exception: it is a capital thing to know 
quite clearly and satisfactorily exactly what you want. 
The only difficulty is to invent the strokes of virtuous 
conduct that will entitle your hero to such ovations. 
The English dramatist in the throes of such invention 
is, as I began by saying, a lamentable spectacle. The 
one point to which he holds steadily is that the noble 
deed on which his drama is to turn must be what he 
calls a sacrifice, causing the most widespread disaster 
possible to all the deserving persons in the play, and 
profiting only the undeserving ones. This principle has 
rarely been carried out with such thoroughness as by 
Mr. Arthur Law. In fact, in his determination to make 
his hero disastrous he has quite forgotten to make him 
virtuous as well; and I greatly fear that even the 
British public will see nothing but a mischievous fool 
where he intended them to see one of nature’s noble- 
men. This genfleman tells us in the last act that he 
owes his excellence to the golden rule imparted to him 
by his father—“ Always ride straight.” Unfortunately, 
paternal wisdom was in vain. Were he to ride 
straight in the first act there would be no play. 
So inveterately does he ride ‘crooked that a happy 
ending is only secured by an accidental discovery of 
the truth concerning the’most important event in ‘his 


‘career. 
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The exact state of affairs is as follows. Captain 
Sherwood is in command of a force with orders to hold 
a certain dangerous position on the Indian frontier. 
He is smitten with fever, and acquires a habit of raving, 
which clings to him, more or less, during the subse- 

uent four acts of his life. Next in command to him is 

ieutenant Trafford, who, on ascertaining that the 
defence of the position means death to every man in it, 
is dastard enough to feel depressed by that glorious 
prospect. When his Captain falls ill he orders a re- 
treat, and alleges that he acted by the orders of the 
Captain. The Captain is court-martialled. He has a 

rfect answer to the charge, for not only was he too 
ill to be responsible for his actions, but a convenient 


_ corporal has overheard everything, and can prove that 


the alleged order was never given. Alas! that gallant 
Captain loves the wife of that wicked Lieutenant. He 
straitly enjoins the convenient corporal to hold his 
eace. The corporal instantly becomes husky ; takes 
officer's hand with a mighty slap; declares that 

he is the noblest man on earth; pledges himself to 
prove his humble friendship by conniving at the 
Captain’s ruin as requested; and retires, stifled with 
tears, but consoled by the plaudits of all the donkeys in 
the house. The Captain then declines to make any 
defence before the Court-martial, and is in due 
course expelled with ignominy from the service. 
And the whole play rests on the assumption that 
this dishonourable course, adopted from purely per- 
sonal motives, is an act of heroism. By it the 
Captain disgraces himself, basely sells the friends who 
have pledged themselves for his honour, leaves a traitor 
in the mess of his regiment in war time, places an un- 
merited stigma on his own wife and child, and leaves 


’ the woman for whose sake he has steeped himself in all 


this rascality cruelly deluded as to the characters of the 
husband who has lost her esteem and the friend who 
has gained it. 

The exasperating part of the business is that this 
masterpiece of false morality and senseless pathos 
damns not only its unworthy self but a good deal of 
very different work. The fisherman’s household, with 
the courtship of Joan Roper and Corporal Nancarrow, 
is so entertaining that it is easy to see why Miss Gladys 
Homfrey, who plays Joan, believed so strongly in the 
merits of the play. If all the characters were as good 
as Joan, ‘“‘ The Sea Flower” would be a very safe play 
indeed. Unfortunately they are mostly mere satellites 
of that central absurdity, Captain Sherwood. I strongly 
recommend Mr. Law to boldly cut out the Captain’s 
heroism, and make him the unwilling victim of circum- 
stances instead of the criminally stupid self-manu- 
factured martyr he is at present. Otherwise I can 
hardly believe that even the London playgoer will be 
able to stand much of him. 

A comedy cast without Mr. Hawtrey or Mrs. Calvert 
is rather heavily handicapped; but the author cannot 
complain of the wealth of talent placed at his disposal. 
Mr. Beauchamp, too sane an actor for such an 
idiotically emotional part as Sherwood, steered it clear 


of positive ridicule, which was a considerable feat 


under the circumstances. Mr. Cosmo Stuart is rather 
a heavy juvenile for so airy-fairy a partner as Miss Eva 
Moore. Miss Lena Ashwell has only one real oppor- 
tunity: a scene in the first act which she plays very 
finely —indeed exquisitely. If Miss Ashwell is not care- 
ful she will play herself off the stage: it is dangerous 
to act too well under existing conditions. Mr. Playfair 
and Mr. Groves are capital as the corporal and the 
fisherman ; but the parts are not difficult enough to make 
this much of a compliment. Mr. Lovell, as the wicked 
lieutenant, was good enough to be quite disagreeable ; 
and Miss Homfrey made the hit of the evening as 


oan. 

“The King’s Sweetheart” at the Metropole is a 
comic opera perverted in the second act into a variety 
entertainment by the interpolation of coon songs, topical 
songs, and the like. This is supposed to be a con- 
cession to the vulgarity of certain persons described 
generally as the British public. The result proves that 
this mysterious body, to whose demands the self- 
respect of the rest of the world is habitually sacrificed, 
has no existence. The moment the dreary variety 
business began, the gallery, for whose sake it was 
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dragged in, sank into lassitude—‘‘ got the hump,” as it 
would have said itself. It woke up delightedly when 
Mr. Glover’s pretty mock madrigal brought the enter- 
tainment back to the level of the first act. There is not 
a single argument for introducing a coon song in a comic 
opera that would not apply equally to making a lively 
knockabout turn of the battle of Philippi at Her Majesty’s. 
Mr. Glover’s score is very clever and dainty. His 
command of the orchestra, and the wit and ingenuity 
with which the accompaniments are figured and em- 
broidered, enable him to present the simplest and most 
obvious tunes with distinction. The principal singers 
in the company, Miss Elise Cooke, Miss Aynsley Cook, 
and Mr. Charles Angelo, acquit themselves very 
pleasantly and do much much to relieve the gloom 
spread by the low comedians and by the four beauteous 
ladies who, though apparently competent dancers, 
persist in punctuating their evolutions with graceless 
high kicks which finally get on one’s nerves—not, I 
may add, the particular nerves to which they are 
addressed. G. B. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


“THE week in the Stock Market has been again one 

of nervousness and depression. Rumour with a 
hundred tongues and wearing a silk hat has been busy 
on the ‘‘bear” side, and the increasing scarcity of 
money has increased the difficulties of the situation. 
The discount rate for three months’ fine bills has risen 
to 3 per cent., and though no immediate rise in the 
Bank rate is expected, the Money Market is much 
tighter than is usually the case at this period of the 
year. The slight rally in values on the Stock 
Exchange apparent at the end of last week was not 
maintained, and the Settlement which began on 
Tuesday in mining shares, and on Wednesday in the 
general market, has been an anxious time for many 
operators. 


Monday was a day of semi-panic, owing to the news 
of Spain’s demand for the recall of General Lee, the 
United States consul at Havana, to the alarmist dis- 
patch from the ‘‘ Times” correspondent at Peking, 
stating that Russia had made certain peremptory 
demands on the Chinese Government as compensation 
for the arrangement of the loan with the German and 
English banks, and to the speeches of Sir Alfred 
Milner and Sir James Sivewright on the affairs of the 
Transvaal. In the morning there were heavy realisa- 
tions as well as a number of ‘‘ bear” sales, but later in 
the day there was a slight reaction. On Tuesday the 
sudden indisposition of the Queen gave the nervous 
market another shock. It was at once translated into 
a sign that serious trouble had arisen with regard to 
West Africa, which necessitated the postponement of 
the Queen’s journey to Cimiez and the assumption of a 
diplomatic cold. Consequently the market, which had 
opened with a better tone, again fell into its now cus- 
tomary state of depression. On Wednesday morning 
despondency still reigned in every department, but 
the tone improved later in the day, except in the South 
African market; and on Thursday, although the 
political situation was improved, the approaching pay- 
day and the fear that several firms would not be able to 
meet their engagements restricted business and pre- 
vented any marked improvement in any direction. 
After the statement made in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Curzon on Thursday night with regard to the 
attitude of Russia on the Chinese question, the war- 
scare should, however, be definitely dispelled, and, 
if the Settlement passes over without any serious 
disaster, prices should rapidly improve all round. 


In Home Rails the making-up prices on Wednesday 
showed only two rises on the account, Great Northern 
‘‘A” which rose }, and Central London Ordinary 
which rose }. The biggest decline was in London and 
South-Western Ordinary, which fell 6}. Midland 
Deferred fell 23, South-Western Deferred 2}, and the 
rest from one to two points. Nevertheless, the traffic 
returns of most of the companies show satisfactory 
increases over last year, and when the market recovers 
its tone substantial rises are probable. We still re- 


commend Central London shares to the attention of 


| 
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investors. The construction of the tunnels is being 
rapidly completed, and the whole undertaking is 
admirably planned. Arrangements are being made for 
a two-and-a-half-minute service when the line is 
opened next year, to be accelerated when necessary to 
a two-minute service. A high speed is to be maintained 
between the stations, although these are a very short 
distance apart, rising as high as twenty-four miles an 
hour midway between the stations. This is to be 
achieved by putting each station at the top of a slight 
gradient, so that as a train leaves the station it will 
gather impetus on the descending grade, and will be 
checked in its course as it approaches the next station 
by having to run up-hill. 


The heaviest fall in the American Railway market 
during the past account was in Louisvilles, which made 
up at 52%, or 44 points lower than a fortnight ago. 


- Such a decline is the more strange because the last half- 


yearly statement of the earnings of this road showed 
net profits sufficient to pay a dividend of nearly 2} per 
cent., even if there were no increase of profits during 
the first half of the present year. As a matter of fact 
the January takings showed an increase of $134,000 and 
in February there was an increase of $163,000, so that 
this stock should recover rapidly with a revival of con- 
fidence. So also with Denver and Rio Grande, which 
lost three points on the account. The net earnings of this 
road to the end of November last showed a profit of 
$697,000, almost enough to pay 3 per cent. on the 
preference stock. From November, however, to the 
end of February there has been an increase in the gross 
takings of the Company of $459,000 and it seems 
certain that a dividend of 4 per cent. and even more 
may be earned for the year ending 30 June next. At 
47, therefore, the present price of Denver Preferred 
Stock, the prospective yield is more than 84 per cent., 
and now that the ‘‘ Maine” incident is practically closed 
and the Settlement is over, a rise in the price may be 
confidently anticipated. The one noticeable exception 
to the general decline was the Canadian Pacific, which 
moved up 1} during the account and has thus more 
than recovered the loss occasioned by the outbreak of 
the rate-war. Grand Trunk First Preferences on the 
other hand, fell 3, the Guaranteed 4, and the Second 
Preference }. 


Our anticipation last week that the rate-war between 
the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk and Ameri- 
can lines would be settled by the former Company 
agreeing to an equalisation of fares to points on the 


' Pacific coast seems likely to be realised. The Chair- 


man of the Canadian Pacific, Sir William Van Horne, 


has left Montreal to attend a conference of railway 


managers at New York, and he has declared himself 
willing to abandon the Company’s claim to be allowed 
to charge lower rates to points north of Vancouver, 
that is to say to the new goldfields, provided they are 


~ allowed to remain for points south of Vancouver, which 


will include, of course, San Francisco. It seems pro- 
bable, therefore, that the dispute will soon be settled, 
and apart from further war scares both Grand Trunks 
and Canadian Pacifics are likely to improve. 


Industrial securities did not suffer so much during 
the past account as most other classes of shares. 
A number of small advances are marked, the most 
prominent being a rise of }4 in Lyons, of $ in Ridge- 
ways Preference and of } in New Explosives. The 
largest decline in Ordinary shares was one of 2 in Tele- 
graph Construction. Maple & Co. Ordinary fell }, 
Spiers & Pond Ordinary $, and Westminster and City 
of London Electric each 4. Electric lighting shares 
seem in fact to have suffered badly during the scare, 
but they have already begun to recover. Allsopps 
seem to have reached their worst point a# the make-up 
price of 150, and at once recovered to 1524 on Wednes- 


day and on Thursday even touched 1544. The heavy . 


selling of these shares which has been going on for 
some time past seems now to have ceased. The feature 
of the week in this market has, however, been the 
dealings in unissued Lipton shares, which were freely 
bought at }§ premium on Thursday. This means an 
actual price for the shares of £2 15. 3d. each, and at 
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this figure it is evident that even the enormous profits of 
last year will have to be considerably increased to give 
a satisfactory yield to buyers of the shares in the market. 


The South African Market, as usual, has had any 
number of rumours and shocks of its own, and there 
has been a special depressing influence in the fact that 
last month was February, and as it was not Leap Year 
there were only twenty-eight days in the month. Con- 
sequently, the crushing returns that have come to hand 
this week show an all-round reduction in the output of 
gold, amounting for the whole Rand to 15,000 ounces. 
Why this natural result of the laws of arithmetic should 
depress the market, perhaps jobbers and brokers can tell. 
Rand Mines and the deep-levels generally have been 
most affected. The first have been under 28 and have 
fluctuated violently with every breath of rumour, another 
strong argument in favour of splitting the shares. 
Robinson Deeps have also been severely affected, and 
on Thursday dropped to 9}, whilst Rose Deep has 
dropped to 6, Crown Deep to 11} and Nourse Deep to 
5. At these prices, so soon as the market becomes 
steady again, the speculator who buys is likely to make . 
large profits, since the meetings of the three latter com- 
panies are to be held this month, when very favourable 
reports will be presented to the shareholders. 


The crushing returns for last month are in no sense 
discouraging. The decrease of 15,000 ounces, as com- 
pared with January, is in reality an increase of 110,000 
ounces as compared with last year. The Crown Deep 
return is the most unsatisfactory. With 160 stamps 
at work 19,000 tons of ore were crushed in twenty-four 
days, producing a total yield of 10,248 ounces, and an 
estimated profit of £9000. This is equivalent to a yield 
of less than 11 dwts. per ton, and a profit per ton of 
less than tos. The falling off is due to the scarcity of 
native labour, and to an increased cost of 2s. 4d. per 
ton on account of the large amount of development 
work which has been done. Difficulties of this kind 
are almost certain to be met with at the beginning of 
operations, but in the case of the Crown Deep they will 
certainly be quickly overcome. The Rose Deep return 
is much more satisfactory, for the falling off is exactly 
accounted for by the three working days less in the 
month. With 100 stamps 13,000 tons were crushed, 
yielding 8660 ounces and an estimated profit of £13,000. 
In January the yield was 9660 ounces, and the profit 


415,936. 


The Westralian settlement passed off easily, though 
continuation rates were rather heavy at from 8 to 10 
percent. The big advance of the account, of course, 
was in Mr. Bottomley’s favourite Northern ‘‘ Terrors,” 
which have risen 1} since the end of February. Other 
advances were small and unimportant, and the greater 
number of shares showed by declines that the Westra- 
lian market has not escaped the depressing influences 
of the past fortnight. Lady Shentons were down i, 
Golden Horseshoes §, Lake View Consols }4, Kal- 
gurlis ,, and London and Globes }. 


There does not now seem much doubt that the 
London and Globe Amalgamation Scheme will go 
through. Out of the thirteen companies which are to 
be amalgamated into the Standard Exploration Com- 
pany, Limited, only six are doubtful, since most of the 
shares in the others are held by the London and Globe 
people. Of these six, two, the Hannan’s Golden greene 
and the Hannan’s Golden Group, have this wee® agreed 
to the scheme. Mr. Whitaker Wright has now issued 
a lengthy admonition to the recalcitrant shareholders of 
the other companies, telling them plainly that they are 
very foolish not to accept the handsome offer made by 
the London and Globe Corporation to find 4,250,000 of 
working capital for the new Standard Exploration Com- 
pany. Whatever opinion may be held of the previous 
history of the parent company and its subsidiaries, we 
are disposed to agree with Mr. Whitaker Wright that 
the shareholders will do well to assent to the amal- 
gamation scheme, though it is odd, to say the least of it, 
that the London and Globe Corporation should first give 
birth separately to a number of baby companies and 
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should then propose to throw them all together again 
into one monster company. 


There is no doubt, of course, that whoever else 
benefits by the scheme it will be to the advantage of 
the London and Globe, and its new baby, the British 
America Corporation. But it will also benefit the 
shareholders of the six subsidiary companies. That 
these latter possess payable properties seems beyond 
doubt, but they cannot hope to become dividend-payers 
uutil further working capital is provided, and unless the 
offer of the London and Globe is accepted, their share- 
holders will have to dip deep into their pockets to pro- 
vide the needful funds. No immediate results, how- 
ever, can be expected until the Coolgardie goldfields 
are provided with an abundant water supply by the 
Government scheme now in hand, and Mr. Whitaker 
Wright expressly states that it will be the policy of the 
Standard Exploration Company to proceed steadily with 
the economical development of the mines until such time 
as the water question is solved. Then large batteries 
can beerected, and the 10 or 20 dwts. of ore, which is all 
that remains of the brilliant pannings in the early stages 
of the companies, may still provide satisfactory, if not 
sensational, dividends. Whether in the meanwhile the 
other ventures the Standard Exploration Company 
proposes to undertake will bring profits to the share- 
holders, time alone can show. 


We have on a previous occasion referred to the 
excellent prospects of the Mount Lyell copper mine in 
Tasmania, but neither the market nor investors seem 
yet to have realised the wonderful future which lies before 
this undertaking. It is now acknowledged that the 


_ North Mount Lyell mine is the richest copper mine 


hitherto discovered in the world. Most copper ores that 
are worked contain only from 2} to 4 per cent. of copper, 
but this Tasmanian mine has a main ore body carrying 
from 25 to 30 per cent. of the metal. In addition to 
this, however, there has recently been discovered on the 
property a magnificent deposit of bornite ore, contain- 
ing as much as 70 per cent. of copper, and the forma- 
tion has already been proved to the extent of nearly 
half a million tons, and probably extends much further. 
The manager of a neighbouring and well-known mine, 
when he recently viewed this amazing mass of almost 
pure metal, could only ejaculate, half envious and half 
amazed, ‘‘ Wonderful!” Inclusive of the gold and 
silver it contains, this bornite ore is estimated to be 
worth £17 a ton, which we need scarcely say is much 
more than the value of the banket reef in the richest 
mines of the Transvaal. As the cost of extracting the 
metals is likely to be well under 20s. per ton, some idea 
of the enormous profits that will be made by the Com- 
pany can be formed. 


The mistakes that have been made by other Mount 
Lyell companies are carefully avoided by the North 
Mount Lyell. ‘ Work is rapidly proceeding on the rail- 
way that is being constructed by the Company from 
the mine to Macquarie Harbour, and when it is com- 
pleted, which is expected to be ina little over a year 
from the present time, it will be possible to commence 
smelting operations on a very large scale. Many ob- 
stacles have had to be overcome by the Company, not 
the least being the interested opposition of certain 
people in Adelaide and Melbourne, who are running a 
rival railway scheme to serve the Mount Lyell dis- 
trict. The operations of this group no doubt explain 
‘the recent fall in the price of North Mount Lyell 
shares, which those who know the mine say are worth 
not £3, their present price in the market, but £10 
and more apiece. The railway alone, when it is finished, 
and when the bar at the mouth of Macquarie Harbour 
is removed, either by the Tasmanian Government or by 
the Company, is estimated to be worth at least twice 
the actual capital of the Company, since by its con- 
venience it can scarcely fail to serve all the ‘mines, pre- 
sent and to come, on the Mount Lyell field. The at- 
tention of mining investors is to a great extent centred 
upon gold mines, but copper, of which the supply is at 
present limited, is a metal destined to be used to a 
greater and greater extent in the arts, and a copper 

“mine like the North Mount Lyell seems to offer 
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greater possibilities of profit than most gold-mining 
propositions. 


Ceylon Tea shares are in a way one of the side shows 
of the Stock Market, and perhaps for that reason they 
show a better return on their market price than do 
most industrial undertakings. The consumption of 
Ceylon and Indian tea is very rapidly increasing, whilst 
that of China tea is decreasing. In 1894 the import of 
tea from China was nearly 44,000,000 Ibs.; in 1897 it 
had fallen to below 29,000,000 Ibs. From Ceylon in 
1894 we took just over 76,000,000 lbs.; last year we 
took close upon 97,000,000 Ibs., so that in three years 
the import of tea from Ceylon has increased by 
6,000,000 Ibs. more than the import from China has 
decreased. In the same period the import of India tea 
has increased by 18,000,000 Ibs. In 1878 the quantity 
of tea imported from China was 160,000,000 Ibs. In 
view of these figures it is not surprising that a number 
of Ceylon tea companies are paying big dividends, and 
that the prices of their shares still leave considerable 
room for improvement. The Alliance Company’s £10 
shares, for instance, at their present price and on the 
basis of the last annual dividend, yield 8 per cent.; 
the Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates and the Dimbula 
Valley yield 7# per cent., and others over 6 per cent. 
We hope shortly to be able to give a more detailed 
consideration to the position of a number of the best 
Ceylon tea companies. 


NEW ISSUES. 
LIPTON, LIMITED. 


The prospectus of Lipton, Limited, which was pub- 
lished on Monday last, scarcely fulfilled the extravagant 
anticipations which have been fostered so carefully for 
several months past. It justifies, indeed, the warning 
we gave our readers last week that the price at which 
the shares are quoted in the market represents nothing 
more than a gamble. A calm examination of the pros- 
pectus compels the conclusion that the Company is 
over-capitalised. Its share capital is £2,000,000, di- 
vided into 1,000,000 five per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares and 1,000,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. In 
addition there is £500,000 of 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock. One-third of the issue of each class of shares 
and of debenture stock is taken at par by the vendor in 
part payment of the purchase-money. The purchase 
price to be paid for the business of Sir Thomas J. 
Lipton, including the Ceylon estates, is £2,466,666. 
The profits of the past six years are set out separately, 
and show that there have been considerable fluctua- 
tions. In 1892, for instance, they amounted to 
497,000, but in the following year they fell to 
61,000, and in 1894 they only recovered to a little 
over £96,000. In 1897 they increased to £177,000, 
and this, the most profitable year the Company has 
known, is taken by the directors as the basis of their 
estimate of future profits. Even on this basis, after 
paying interest on the debentures and preference 
shares, there only remains the sum of £107,000 for 
directors’ fees, reserve fund, and dividends on the 
1,000,000 ordinary shares; so that, after allowing, 
say, £10,000 a year for directors’ fees and £40,000 
for the reserve, a sum which is not too large in view of 
the capital of the Company, there will only remain a 
little over £50,000 to pay a dividend on the ordinary 
shares. This is equal to a dividend of 5 per cent., and 


since two-thirds of the ordinary shares are issued at a . 


premium of 5s., the actual dividend on the basis of last 
year’s profits will be only a little over 4 per cent. 


Shares bought in the market at the present premium of 


3 show therefore a yield of only 24 per cent. In view 
of these figures it seems to us that the capital of the 
Company is quite unjustifiably swollen. It will be 
observed, moreover, that since Sir Thomas Lipton takes 
a third of the purchase money in ordinary shares at par, 
he is in reality receiving some £83,000 more for his 
business than the amount stated in the prospectus. Of 
course, there is always the prospect that the profits of 
the Company may in the future be largely increased, 
but also they may not. We trust that neither the 
directors nor the shareholders will be disappointed in 
their expectations, for we should be sorry to discover 
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that Sir Thomas Lipton, after the honours he has 
received, should be found to have sold his business to 
the public for more than its real value. 


NEW PATENT LOOM. 


The Patent Double Pick Loom Company, Limited, 
has a share capital of £150,000, and this is divided 
into 41 shares. The prospectus states that the Com- 
pany has been formed to acquire and work the inven- 
tions of Messrs. Slicer and d’Andria for a new patent for 
the United Kingdom and other important countries. 
With the prospectus are published a number of opinions 
by experts, and it is claimed for this invention that it is 
go per cent. quicker than the loom now in use, and 
50 per cent. cheaper; also that it can be applied 
to existing looms at a small cost. The patent 
rights for the United Kingdom have been examined by 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C. The purchase price has 
been fixed at £100,000, £30,000 in cash, and the 
balance either payable in cash, or partly in fully paid 
shares and partly in cash, at the option of the directors. 


BRITISH DRYING COMPANY. 

The capital of the British Drying Company is £85,000 
in £1 shares, of which the Globe Venture Syndicate, 
Limited, offer 50,000 for subscription. The object of 
the enterprise is (zv¢er alia) to undertake the drying of 
materials and refuse of every description by a process 
which has been a success on the Continent, and, in 
connexion therewith, to acquire (1) the British patent 
rights of Mr. Heinrich Hencke, dated 16 April, 1891, 
and numbered 6587, and 11 March, 1894, No. 5911, for 
the drying of distillers’ dregs and other products ; 
(2) the British patent rights granted to Mr. Richard 
Cunliffe, of Manchester, dated 1 December, 1893, and 
numbered 23,069, for drying machines, including the 
latest improvement thereon, No. 2150, of 15 February, 
1896; (3) two machines ready for immediate work. 
The purchase price, for which is included a complete 
‘* Hencke Drying Apparatus” at Rotherhithe, London, 
and a ‘‘Cunliffe Machine” in Manchester, has been 
fixed by the vendor, who is the promoter of the Com- 
pany, at £65,000, of which £15,000 is payable in cash, 
# 30,000 in fully-paid shares, and the balance in cash or 
shares at the option of the directors. The Hencke 
machine has, according to the prospectus, been adopted 
in many leading businesses in England, and testimonials 
are published. 


A. BAKER & COMPANY. 


A. Baker & Company, Limited, has been formed to 
take over what is described in the prospectus as an 
Besides the chief 
office and warehouse in the Holloway Road, there are 
about twenty-three branches in London and the suburbs. 
The capital of the Company is £200,000 in shares of £1 
each, and 150,000 of these constitute the present issue. 
The weak element in the prospectus is supplied by Messrs. 
Tilly & Company’s certificate. This states that ‘‘ since 
the formation of the Company in July, 1895, the pro- 
gress and profitable development of the business has 
been most remarkable, and that the present net profits 
of the business, according to the terms stated in the 
prospectus, are sufficient to pay a substantial dividend 
on the present issue of £150,000.” Of course this is 
satisfactory so far as it goes, but it does not go a very 
long way, and it is difficult to see how the true interests 
of the business could suffer by more lucid details. The 
purchase price has been fixed at £125,000, of which 
450,000 is to be paid in cash and the balance in shares. 


‘* SHIP AND TURTLE.” 

This is the age of Joint Stock enterprise, and even 
the old ‘‘ Ship and Turtle,” in Leadenhall Street, which 
dates back as far as 1377, is not to be spared. Under 
the title of the ‘‘ Ship and Turtle (Painter’s) Limited,” a 


company has been formed to take over the hostelry, 


inclusive of all its appurtenances. The capital of the 
Company is £,60,000, divided into 30,000 five per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each and 30,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each. All these shares, except 
20,000, for which the vendors stipulate as part payment, 
are offered to the public, as well as £50,000 four per 
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cent. First Mortgage Debentures. For the last nine 
years the average net profits have been £23,807 per 
£80,000. The 
purchase price has been fixed at £100,000, payable 
450,000 in cash, £30,000 in cash or shares, and 
420,000 in shares. 


NEWFOUNDLAND COPPER COMPANY. 


The favourable state of the copper market, the in- 
adequate supply and increasing demand, has prompted 
the formation of the Newfoundland Copper Company, 
Limited. The principal object of the enterprise is to 
acquire certain leases, claims, licences and mining 
properties, which are duly explained in the prospectus. 
According to Messrs. Johnson & Sons, assayers to the 
Bank of England, the ore in some cases shows 30 per 
cent. of copper, 31 per cent. of sulphur, and 1 oz. 
17 dwt.—per ton of ore—of gold. The purchase price 
has been fixed at £475,000, payable in fully paid shares, 
or partly in cash and partly in shares at the option of 
the directors. The present issue consists of 125,000 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. WILLIAMSON (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—Do not sell your 
Grand Trunks just now. There seems every probability of a 
speedy settlement of the rate-war, and with the excellent traffic 
returns the ordinary shares are likely to go up. 

JAMEs (Hampstead).—(1) We do not think you would be 
wise to buy the shares on the market. It seems to us that the 
undertaking is much over-capitalised. (2) None of the Westra- 
lian mines you mention are likely to produce dividends until 
the water difficulty is solved. (3) You would be unwise to sell 
any of your shares at the present time when all the markets are 
depressed. 

F, B. (Drayton).—We still. hold our former opinion with 
regard to the value of the mine. When it starts crushing the 
price is certain to go much higher. 

CALTON (Edinburgh).—We cannot find a quotation for the 
shares you mention, nor any details with regard to the 
Company. If you will send us your correspondence with the 
Secretary, we will make further inquiries. 

X. Z. (Sheffield).—As you bought your Welsbachs at 120 you 
had now better hold them until some information is forthcoming 
with regard to the new electric incandescent lamp. 

RHODESIA (West Ham).—We expect that this year more 
information will be forthcoming as to the actual value of the 
gold-bearing areas of the British South Africa Company’s terri- 
tory. As you have held your shares so long it would scarcely 
be wise to sell them now. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


68 Prince’s Street, S.W. 
8 March, 1808. 


IR,—The article in the ‘‘Saturday Review” of 
26 February on ‘‘The State of the National Gallery” 
greatly interested me. In it you explain to your readers 
Sir Edward Poynter’s facility for acquiring for the nation 
worthless pictures. The Corporation of the City of 
London has had the experience of his facility for de- 
clining the tendered present of good pictures ; and with 
your permission I wish to offer to Sir Edward my 
thanks for refusing the proffered gift. 

The ‘‘ rejected pictures” have been for the past two 
months on exhibition, and in the well-lighted galleries 
in Grafton Street I have learnt more about them than 
was possible by seeing them on the walls of a room. 
(1) A portrait of a lady attributed to J. A. van 
Ravesteijn proves to be a priceless portrait by Ver 
Meer of Delft. (2) A small picture. attributed to Jan 
Steen proves to be the joint work of Jan Steen 
and Gabriel Metsu—a most rare combination. (3) 
‘*Susannah and the Elders,” called ‘‘ Early Italian,” 
proves to be a fine work by Rubens. 

Before I offered the pictures to the City of London I 
was satisfied that the collection was a good one. How 
good I did not know. I have been more than pleased 
with the exhibition, and notwithstanding the unanimous 
adverse criticisms, it has proved to be impossible for 
any of the critics to find in the collection a false picture. 

Doubtless the reason of the concerted chorus of 
adverse criticism was the knowledge that Sir Edward 
Poynter, acting for the City of London, had refused to 
accept any of the 200 pictures offered. ; 

What the ‘‘ critics” did not know was—Sir Edward 
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refused the offer without examining the pictures or 
explaining why he did so. 

Sir Edward Poynter had the opportunity last summer 
to purchase for the National Gallery a landscape, ‘‘ A 
Birds’-eye View,” by Ver Meer of Delft. This picture 
is certainly the finest landscape I have seen, and I 
don’t believe that there is a finer in England. It was 
sold last summer at Messrs. Christies, where it was 
attributed to Vander Meer of Haarlem. This artist was 
a third-rate landscape painter. It is quite impossible 
for any one conversant with his works and with those 
of Ver Meer of Delft to mistake who painted the land- 
scape in question. I can only suppose that Sir Edward 
Poynter never before saw a landscape by either Ver 
Meer of Delft or by Jan Van der Meer of Haarlem. 

Pictures are exhibited in public galleries for our 
education, so one of the duties of the directors of all 
galleries is correctly to attribute the pictures under their 
eharge. At the National Gallery there is a picture 
¢No. 1397), in Room No. XI., ‘* An Old Woman Sew- 
ing.” No paternity is given to it. It is called ‘‘ Dutch, 
Seventeenth Century.” To my mind it is one of the 
most beautiful Dutch pictures in the Gallery, and is 
worthy of having a father attributed to it. The pic- 
ture was painted after 1658. An engraving bearing 
this date hangs on the wall. There was only one Dutch 
painter of that date—I may say of any date—who was 
eapable of painting so charming a picture, Peiter de 
Hooch. I recommend to Sir Edward Poynter to bear 
this suggestion in mind, and to examine the picture, 
comparing it with the pictures in the Gallery by that 
master. 

There is a Dutch picture in Room No. X. to which a 
994, ‘‘A Street in a 
Town.” It is attributed to Jan Van der Heijden, who 
is rightly described as ‘‘this incomparable painter.” 
The picture is certainly not by him. So far as I can 
judge by the imperfect view one has of it—it hangs on 
a screen, and the light strikes it badly—it was painted 
By John Hendricks Verheyen, a painter who died about 
sixty years ago. 

In respect of giving wrong ‘‘ attributions” to pic- 
tures, the Trustees of the National Gallery are not the 
worst offenders. The Trustees of the Dulwich Gallery 
have recently printed a new catalogue. In it I am 
sorry to see that they continue to publish libels on the 
memory of Watteau. They call ‘‘ Le Bal Champétre,” 
No. 156, ‘‘In every respect one of Watteau’s master- 

jieces,” while it is only a poor copy of the picture which 
as been lately exhibited at the Grafton Galleries. 
They also call No. 167, ‘‘Féte Champétre,” by 
Watteau. This picture has no resemblance to Watteau, 
and is, if a picture of the period, which I much doubt, 
2 very poor picture by Pater. When Sir Richard 
Wallace’s gift to the nation is on exhibition we shall 
see pictures by Watteau. Until then students, who go 
to the Dulwich Gallery to study Watteau’s paintings, 
must come away with very erroneous ideas of the 
a of this great master. At the Galleries of the 
uvre they can, however, see how greatly to be 
admired he is. 

I apologise for asking you to publish this long letter. 
My only excuse is the pleasure which I derive from the 
study of paintings by the ‘‘ Old Masters,” which, no 
doubt, I share with many of the readers of the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.” I am, yours faithfully, 

D. P. SELLAR. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEw. 
London, 6 March, 1898. 


Simr,—Your article on the ‘‘ State of the National 
Gallery” in your issue of 26 February, and the letter in 
your issue of 5 March, prompt me to write to you upon 
the difficulties that surround a private owner of pictures 
who desires to authenticate some work in his possession, 
with the view of disposing of the same to the National 
Gallery, provided it can be demonstrated that .the work 
is a genuine and a valuable one. 

I happen to have a large picture in my possession, 
the size of the canvas being some 6 feet by 4 feet, and 
the subject a seascape, which I believe to be by an old 
master, and probably by Turner. Being desirous of 
ebtaining from the highest authority an expression of 
epinion as to the merits of the picture, I ventured to 
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write to Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., and to ask him if he 
would give me the benefit of his opinion, mentioning at 
the same time that should the picture be deemed to 
be a genuine old master, that it was my intention to 
endeavour to dispose of it, and that I should, in the 
first place, offer it to the National Gallery. In due 
course I received the usual printed reply from the 
Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery, that it 
would be contrary to the rule for the officers of that 
Department to give opinion or advice respecting pictures 
in the possession of private owners. 

It seems to me that this rule operates adversely to 
the interests of our National collections of pictures, and 
rather tend to the acquisition of many valuable pictures 
by wealthy capitalists abroad, and the comparatively 
small trouble occasioned to any qualified official by 
viewing any picture brought before the notice of the 
Director of the National Gallery, should in my humble 
opinion be far outweighed by any such inconvenience as 
compared with the desirability of retaining amongst our 
National treasures any work of genuine importance. 

From a business point of view the rule above referred 
to is, I maintain, absolutely absurd, for it is well known 
that from time to time valuable pictures are discovered, 
and the opportunity of acquiring them once declined 
may never occur again.—Yours faithfully, B. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Kelmscott Press, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. 
26 February, 1898. 


Sir,—I think every one interested in the National 
Gallery will be grateful to you for your outspoken 
article in to-day’s ‘‘Saturday Review.” Is there not 
still something to be said about the impossibility of 
any one adequately holding the posts of Director of the 
Gallery and President of the Royal Academy (not to 
mention private work as a painter) at the same time? 
The Director of the National Gallery should be able to 
take the first train to Venice or Madrid and get there 
before the Berlin people or any other public or private 
rivals; and this is not easy for a man with all the 
engagements of a P.R.A. 

I think a word might also be given to the hanging of 
the pictures at the Tate Gallery.—Yours faithfully, 

S. C. COCKERELL. 


“THE UNBENEFICED CLERGY AND THEIR 
GRIEVANCE.” 


To the Editor of the SarurRDAy REVIEW. 
2 March, 1808. 


Sir,—The letter signed ‘‘ Vicar,” in your issue of 
February 26, has caused me to look at the statement in 
your leading article on February 19, to which he takes 
exception, and I should like to make a few remarks on 
both. 

The statement refers to an asserted ‘‘ obligation” of 
an incumbent to maintain the curate to whom he gives 
a title for orders, and runs as follows :—‘‘ The obligation 
to maintenance is further apparent from the form of the 
title given by the incumbent, w7zthout which none can be 
ordained : ‘And I do hereby promise and engage with 
your lordship and the said C. D. that I will continue to 
employ the said C. D. in the office of curate in my said 
church until he shall be otherwise provided with some 
ecclesiastical preferment.’ Yet this promise ts habitually 
disregarded.” 

The words which I have put into italics certainly 
overstate the case. Offhand I could name nine dioceses 
in which the form of nomination given to lead to a title 
contains no such words, nor any reference to any such 
supposed obligation on the part of the incumbent. On 
the other hand I do know of two dioceses in which such 
a clause is still given in the nomination form. 

It would be interesting to trace back the history of 
this ‘‘ maintenance” clause, but without burdening 
your pages I may say that the earliest printed form 
of it in a precedent of a nomination which I have yet 
come across is in Bacon’s edition of the ‘‘ Liber Regis,” 
London, 1786. Here, in the Appendix, p. 1284, is 
given, ‘‘ Form of a Title for Orders,” in which is the 
following clauee :—‘‘ And do promise to allow him the 
yearly sum of —— for his maintenance in the same, and 
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to continue him to officiate as curate in my said church, 
until he shall be provided with some other certain place, 
where he may exercise his ministerial function, unless 
on account of any fault by him committed, he shall be 
lawfully removed from performing the office of a curate 
in my said church by your Lordship or your successors.” 

This clause is repeated in the ‘‘ form of a nomination 
from an incumbent, which also constitutes a title for 
orders,” in Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus,” by the Rev. 
John Lloyd, 1788, part II., p. 387. 

Every incumbent has probably come across Hodgson’s 
**Instructions for the Clergy,” a valuable manual for 
them in nearly all their business transactions. In the 
second edition (1819) of this, and .in the following 
editions until and including the eighth (1860), this 
clause finds a place in the form of a nomination to serve 
as a title for orders, though the wording differs a little. 
It is, however, omitted in the nomination form given in 
the ninth and last edition, published in 1870, and I have 
no doubt that the reasons in practice which led to that 
change have also led to the alteration of the forms in 
most dioceses. 

So far as to the use of the form, no doubt now 
no longer general. 

I would venture to say that the mecessity for it 
has almost entirely passed away, owing to the action 
of the curates themselves. I would almost go the 
fength of saying that it is the exception for a curate 
nowadays to remain longer than five years in the 
curacy on the title to which he was ordained. Those 
engaged in diocesan administration must know that the 
restlessness of the age has infected the curates. They 
desire to have fresh experience of work ; the world is 
before them in a way in which it is open to no other 
profession, and they take advantage of this, as a class, 
to the full. It is not at all an unusual thing to finda 
curate at forty years of age who has worked in several 
different dioceses, and, in consequence, has no real 
claim to be considered for a benefice in any one more 
than another. 

As an illustration of what becomes of the ordained 
{ have looked up the list of those who were ordained 
in an English diocese in the year 1886, and have traced 
their careers, with the help of the invaluable ‘‘ Crock- 
ford,” and give the results. 

Out of 26 men ordained deacons, I find that 9 
only remain in the diocese. Of these, 4 are beneficed, 
2 having each served three curacies, 1 having served 
two, and 1 having served only one (of three years). Five 
are still licensed curates in the diocese, 1 of whom 
has had seven curacies ; 3, three; and 1, two. Of the 
17 who have left the diocese in which they were 
ordained, 1 is Fellow of a College ; 2 are missionaries ; 
1 is a schoolmaster; 7 are beneficed; 1 has had to 
give up work owing to ill-health; the name of 1 
does not appear ; 1 has had five curacies and a benefice, 
and is now a free lance again; 1 has had three curacies 
in England and three incumbencies in the Colonies, and 
is now in England again on the look-out for work ; 
and 2 are still curates, one in his second, the other in 
his fourth curacy. 

Of the five still remaining licensed in the diocese of 
their ordination after the end of eleven years, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that their long service will be 
recognised in proportion to their ability and fitness 
when and as opportunities occur. 

The object of my remarks is to show, so far as a 
layman interested in Church affairs can observe, (1) that 
curates in the early years of their professional life are 
not dismissed by their incumbents but more to please 
themselves; (2) that the fact that there are many 
unbeneficed middle-aged clergy is now due largely to 
their own original restlessness in their work. 

These really can only be considered as preliminary 
remarks touching the fringe of the important subject 
which you have raised, but still they do bear on it and, 
I believe, deserve consideration. 

OBSERVER. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviEw. 


118 Annandale Road, Greenwich, 
~ 1 March, 1808. 


S1r,—The point to which your correspondent who 
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signs himself ‘‘ Vicar” has directed attention is one of 
very great importance to the unbeneficed clergy. The 
Canon Law of the Church shows clearly that a bishop 
is ultimately responsible to provide both work and 
maintenance for a clergyman whom he ordains; not 
merely for a period of the first two years only, but per- 
manently. When, therefore, the bishop accepts the 
nomination of a title from an incumbent, he wisely 
stipulates that the incumbent shall provide work and 
maintenance for his nominee ‘‘ until he shall be other- 
wise provided of some ecclesiastical preferment, unless 
by fault by him committed he shall be lawfully removed 
from the same.” 

Such was the form in use and approved in Archbishop 
Wake’s directions to the bishops of his province, 
A.D. 1716 (vide Phillimore’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Law,” 
vol i., p. 142, line 4). This old form appears to have 
continued in general use, at least up to the passing of 
the Act 1 and 2 Vict., c. ro6, section 95, which un- 
fortunately provided that a curate might be dismissed 
at six months’ notice, without any fault by him com- 
mitted, and also without any other ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment being provided for him, if only the incumbent 
obtained the bishop’s permission in writing. This is 
the origin of all the curates’ grievances in regard to 
insecurity of tenure ; and section 95 should be forthwith 
repealed, as being contrary to the Canon Law of the 
Church, and utterly subversive of the true ideal of the 
priesthood in the Catholic Church. 

‘* Vicar” says he has never seen this form, and does 
not think it is now in use. He will not merely find it 
in Phillimore, but I have learnt by inquiry at the office 
of the Bishop’s secretary in London that the clerk 
remembers the old form being used, which proves that 
it must have continued in use for a considerable period 
after the passing of the Act of 1838, which legally 
superseded it. But ‘‘ Vicar” will be specially interested 
in a fact which has been brought to my notice; viz., 
that the old form is the only one recognised and author- 
ised for use by the Bishop of Salisbury in his diocese, 
being printed in the Sarum Diocesan Calendar just 
issued. I do not know whether it is still retained in 
any other diocese or not, but the Curates’ Union are 
appealing for the repeal of section 95, and the restora- 
tion of this old form in every diocese. 

The expression ‘‘lawfully removed” is vague and 
needs legal definition. A curate should be lawfully 
removed from his Curacy for any fault only which in the 
case of an incumbent would be sufficient to deprive him 
of his living. The provisions of the Clergy Discipline 
Acts should apply to all priests, beneficed and unbene- 
ficed alike. 

SAMUEL W. THACKERAY, 
Chairman of the Curates’ Union and 
Church Reform Society. 


CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REvIEw. 


University Pitt Club, Cambridge. 
March. 


S1r,—The writer of the review of Mr. Harbottle’s 
‘* Dictionary of Classical Quotations” is, I think, mis- 
taken as to the origin of the line, ‘‘Quem deus” (it 
should rather be ‘‘Quem Juppiter”) ‘‘vult perdere, 
dementat prius.” It can be traced considerably farther 
back than the ‘‘ poor suicide” mentioned by Malone. 
It is probably derived from the verses quoted by ‘‘ The 
Scholiast”” on Sophocles’ ‘‘ Antigone,” i. 622,— 

brow 8 6 daipwy 

rov vovy mpGrov Povdeverat. 
‘* These verses,” says Professor jebb in a note on the 
line of the ‘‘ Antigone” referred to, ‘‘ with this Latin 
verse added in brackets, are cited by James Duport 
(Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge 1639-1654) in 
his ‘Gnomologia Homerica’ (Camb. 1660), p. 282. He 
is illustrating Od. xxiii. 11, papyny ce 
Joshua Barnes, in the ‘ Index Prior’ to his ‘ Euripides’ 
(Camb. 1694), has ‘Deus quos vult perdere, dementat 
prius, incerta, v. 436.’ .. . Publius Syrus, 610, has 
‘stultum facit fortuna quem volt perdere.’ This shows 
that part of the line at least was familiar czrc. 50 B.c.” 
—Yours, &c., F. G. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE INDICTMENT AGAINST THE WAR 
OFFICE. 


‘‘Army Letters, 1897-98.” By H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P. London: Arnold. 


R. ARNOLD-FORSTER, in the “‘ Army Letters ” 
which he has reprinted from the ‘‘ Times,” has 
clearly put and proved to the hilt the nation’s case 
against the men who have been intrusted with its army. 
Every citizen ought to read the book, for it goes to the 
root of a matter that touches his greatest interests. 
The letters are uncommonly interesting, and written 
with unusual force and lucidity. There is perhaps only 
one sentence in the volume which it might be rash to 
endorse. Mr. Arnold-Forster says on p. 3 that ‘‘ by a 
merciful dispensation, for which the country has reason 
to be profoundly thankful, the breakdown has come in 
time of peace and not at the beginning of a great war. 
There is consequently still time to set our house in 
order.” Would that this were true! But in fact we 
are at this moment either about to abandon to a foreign 
Power British territory which has been deliberately 
invaded, or to enter upon a war of which no man can 
foresee the magnitude. Even if the employment of force 
by both sides should be put off for another year, there 
is not time to set our house in order, for an army out 
of joint cannot be put into fighting trim in twelve 
months. 

The case against the War Office is that the army 
system has broken down. The War Office professes 
on paper to have a Home Army of 100,000 men and 
a reserve of 80,000 men. The public has hitherto 
supposed this represented a fighting force of 180,000. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster shows that there is no such force; 
that the home army is so broken down, so filled up 
with boy recruits, that the whole reserve must be 
poured into it to bring it up to its nominal fighting 
strength of 100,000. The Continental reserve system 
roughly is that in peace you have a battalion of 500 
men which for war you bring up to 1000 by adding 
to it 500 reservists. The British system roughly is on 
paper that you have a peace battalion of 800 which by 
adding 200 reservists you would raise to a war strength 
of 1000. But the British system in practice roughly is 
that your peace battalion requires 500 reservists to fill 
it up to its peace strength of 800, and then 200 more 
to bring it to war strength. The reserve on the Con- 
tinent expands the peace army to double its size; the 
British reserve will be exhausted by bringing the 
peace army in reality up to the peace size which it 
has on paper. Mr. Arnold-Forster fully proves this 
part of his case by detailed facts and figures showing 
the state of the battalions, batteries and squadrons at 
home. He tells his readers how the field artillery has 
been reduced below the limit of safety, and then nomi- 
nally but not really increased. He explains why the 
linked-battalion system is fatal to training, discipline and 
efficiency. He tells the sad story of the men driven 
into the reserve and out of employment. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster throughout his letters expresses views which 
are shared by most of the regimental officers of the 
army and by all the army reformers. He has been 
attacked by Sir A. Haliburton and Sir E. Bulwer, and 
his replies prove that he is well able to take care of 
himself. 

The moral of the story is left for the reader to draw. 
It may be well for a reviewer to assist in the process. 
The War Office defence is that the system is good, but 
has broken down because it has never been properly 
worked. The plan from the beginning (1871) was that 
when both battalions of a regiment went abroad, a 
depot of sufficient strength to supply both with recruits 
should be established at home. But for twenty-seven 
years it has been the practice to let the two battalions 
of a regiment go abroad at the same time, yet to 
establish no depot. That, says the War Office, is the 
cause of the breakdown. Give us a million pounds and 
we will make the system work. 

Now who made the system, and who refused to 
establish the depots, and thereby broke the system 
down? The War Office. Who told Parliament 
for twenty years that there was no breakdown? The 
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War Office. The fact is that. the-country is systema- 
tically deceived by the wilful suppression of the truth. 
A year ago the reformers urged that eleven new 
battalions were needed to make the system work. The 
War Office denied that, and. asserted. that three new 
battalions were enough. The reformers said, ‘‘ You 
are suppressing the truth because you are afraid of the 
Treasury. Lord Wolseley cannot have proposed three 
battalions as enough because he knows: they are not 
enough.” Then Mr. Brodrick read a letter in which 
Lord Wolseley expressed himself satisfied with three 
battalions. But this year Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Wolseley and Mr. Brodrick all declare that the three- 
were not enough, and that they must have six more. 
Is not the moral that the War Office has acquired the 
habit of expecting its officials, the Under-Secretary and’ 
the Commander-in-Chief to lie deliberately and con- 
sciously in the House of Commons true? From the 
point of view of a plain citizen, the first reform 
needed seems to be to dismiss from office all those 
of whatever rank and station who have perverted 
the truth, and to establish the rule that only truth-tellers. 
can be tolerated in the public service. 


MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. 


‘*The Poetical Works of Jean Ingelow.” 
volume. London : Longmans. 


“eae years ago the popularity of Miss Ingelow 
was probably greater than that of any other 
English poet then living. For a moment it shook. 
Tennyson on the throne of his supremacy, and not the 
public only, but those even who were accustomed to 
weigh their judgments, conceived that this amiable: 
writer was destined to make a deep mark on literary 
history. Her ‘‘ Poems ” of 1863 came at an exceedingly 
dead moment in English poetry, just when nothing was: 
happening, and when the ears of readers had been. 
relaxed by imitations of the smooth blank. verse of 
Tennyson’s idyls. In this darkness. before: the dawn 
of the Preraphaelites and the revival of Browning the 
pure and sweet starlight of Miss Ingelow produced. 
quite a considerable effect. Her name had been un- 
known to the literary world, until she burst.upon it so 
very conclusively in 1863. But we are now aware that 
as early as 1849 she had composed, and. was. anony- 
mously printing a ‘‘Rhyming Chronicle of Incidents. 
and Feelings,” which made one very illustrious. victim: 
before it disappeared—no other than Tennyson himself. 
He wrote a letter about it, in which he said that there. 
were ‘‘some very charming things” in Miss Ingelow’s. 
book, but ‘‘ certain things which I count abominations. 
I would sooner lose a pretty thought than enshrine it in. 
such rhymes as Eudora, before her, vista, sister... . 
If the book was not so good I should not care for these 
specks,” added the genial Laureate. 

Miss Ingelow amended her ways in this respect, and 
her rhymes became impeccable. But her emotional 
execution, too 'gushing to be intense, as Tennyson 
delicately and shrewdly indicates in his criticism, never 
left her. It was the source of her violent success, it is 
the cause of her present neglect. Nothing goes out of 
fashion more rapidly and completely than the forms of 
‘*gush.” Really poignant feeling, austerely expressed,, 
does not produce its instant effect, but it may hope to. 
be perennial when it does begin to move the human. 
heart. Perhaps no poetry of the Victorian age has. 
‘‘ thrilled the boys and killed the girls” quite so irre- 
sistibly as that which is found in the ‘‘ First Series” of 
Miss Ingelow. It was chaste and fervid, it was of the 
moment, it touched the chords and questions of the 
day, it was Anglican (with a spice of the Evan- 
gelical), it was Manchester (with a patriotic sob for the 
Crimean War). As middle-aged people read it now, it 
brings up visions of the Indian Mutiny and the Empress 
of the French; it is directed by a Muse in a crinoline, 
with her hair in a chenille net. Positively the local 
colour of ‘‘ Trelawney of the Wells” lacks but that one 
pervading touch, the shiny green cover of a volume of 
Miss Ingelow’s poems. The elderly remember how 
beautiful they used to think ‘‘ Requiescat in Pace,” 
with its invocation of ‘‘God’s gentian bells, and His 
crocus stars,” and the young lady seated on the downs 
at Cromer. It were a bold man or maiden who should 
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read ‘‘Reguiescat im Pace” now upon a_ social 
occasion. 

The best and the most kindly criticism of Miss 
Ingelow is enshrined in the ‘‘ Fly-leaves” of Calverley. 
‘That incomparably mirthful volume appeared just 
when the rage for Miss Ingelow’s poems was dying 
away, but not too late for every reader to recognise the 
originals of ‘‘In the Gloaming,” of ‘‘ First Love,” and, 
above all, of‘‘‘ Levers, and a Reflection,” — 

‘*In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter 

(And heaven it knoweth what that may mean: 
Meaning, however, is no great matter), 
Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts atween.” 
‘This is cruel, but very funny, and really not at all 
unfair fas a parody of the ‘poet’s gushing mannerism. 
This is the real thing (excessively admired in the 
-sixties) ,— 
‘* Tinkle, tinkle, sweetly it sang to us, 
Light was our talk as of faéry bells— 
Faéry wedding-bells faintly rang to us 
Down in their fortunate parallels.” 

Shade of Anthony Trollope! how ‘‘sweet” that 
‘seemed to our cousins at Framley and at Allington! 
while Mrs. Prowdie saw no reason why her daughters 
should be forbidden to peruse the writings of so very 
unexceptionable a person as its talented author. Even 
hhis Lordship condescended to commend poetry that, 
while acknowledging the ever-present providence of 
the Deity (‘God He knoweth how blithe we were”), 
cheerfully awakened, without ever inflaming, the emo- 
‘tions of youth (‘‘I said neither yea nor nay, O love my 
Willie”). 

It is part of the pathos of this fugitive life that we 
wish all the things we have loved to remain for: ever 
fresh and attractive. But flowers fade and faces grow 
old, and such poetry as Miss Ingelow’s loses its lustre. 
‘To get it back again with the flush upon it we ought 
to return thirty years upon our pilgrimage. ‘‘ Si vous 
voulez que j’aime encore,” says Voltaire, ‘‘ rendez-moi 
Yage des amours,” but that is precisely what we cannot 
do. Really first-class verse, of course, does not make 
this demand upon us for the impossible. The finest 
lyrics of Christina Rossetti, for instance—they belong 
to the early sixties, too, but there is no decadence 
there. They are for all time, and the majority of the 
poetry that people produce is for no time, but—and 
this is what hasty criticism does not recognise—there 
iis verse that is for its own time, and for that only. 
‘To enjoy Miss Ingelow’s poems is to think of the years 
when the girl we loved was an enchantress in short kid 
gloves to the wrist and sandal slippers. ‘‘ Afternoon 
at a Parsonage” is meaningless without a mushroom 
that, and nobody wears one now. Laurence, one feels, 
wore peg-top trousers, and 

‘* Felt a shame 

‘To think how wicked was the world—that world 

Which he must walk in—while from her (and such 

As she was) it was hidden.” 
Such nice sentiments, in such nice blank verse, and 
such peg-top trousers—-we cannot take them separately ; 
no one has them now in any part of this rapidly- 
whirling planet. 

Yet it would be unkind and uncritical to sweep Miss 
Ingelow away with scorn. She is not for to-day—that 
we must sorrowfully confess. But though her merit 
‘was ephemeral, it was genuine while she lasted. Her 
‘verses were various, sane, interesting. She had a 
voice of her own; there was a recognisable Ingelese 
dialect. She knew nature well, and shredded it 
«cleverly into her fot-au-feu. She wrote in verse and 
‘was yet extremely readable—in itself a merit. Her 
popularity was a solemn thing to her; she was careful 
not to abuse it ; she was so far from descending to the 
level of her readers to retain them that she deliberately 
flung them from her by attempting more and more to 
write in the grand style, to rise to sublimer things. 
‘When you can capture the crowds in tens and thousands 
by easy rhyming it is not ignoble to publish, in direct 
emulation of Milton, an epic on the World before the 
Flood. In short, Miss Ingelow was a good woman 
who wished with all her heart to be a good writer in 
ithe best class, and who succeeded in her own little day 
and generation. To say more than this is to pretend 
the thing’ which is not. 
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SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


** Social England.” Vol. VI. From the Battle of 
Waterloo to the General Election of 1885. Edited 
by H. D. Traill. London: Cassells. 


HE sixth volume of “‘ Social England,” which has 
now reached our hands, presents the same curious 
mixture of work, good, bad and indifferent, which dis- 
tinguished the earlier volumes. The want of control 
over his contributors which the complacent editor 
displayed so conspicuously in the earlier centuries is, 
we are glad to say, no longer so visible: we have not 
found in this section anything to parallel the well-known 
passages in Vol. I., where three writers of unequal 
merit were allowed to contradict each on Roman 
Britain, while three others were permitted to describe 
the medizval castle over and over again under different 
headings. In the present volume the critic’s main 
complaint must be against the want of proportion in 
the allotting of the sections, rather than against the 
clashing of contributors and the overlapping of subjects. 
Mr. Traill has evidently exercised more supervision 
over his employés in dealing with the centuries with 
which he himself is better acquainted. 

For certain of the sections we have nothing but 
praise, Mr. R. O. Prothero’s account of British ‘agri- 
culture, Mr. Laird Clowes’ articles on the navy, and 
Mr. Scott Keltie’s on exploration and discovery, are 
permanent contributions to our knowledge of those 
subjects, and pack an enormous amount of useful 
information into a very modest number of pages. Miss 
Bateson’s articles on dress and manners are written 
with a light and amusing touch, and give evidence of 
much research into Georgian and Early Victorian 
antiquities of the everyday sort. It is quaint, as she 
observes, to note how every writer of society reminis- 
cences, from the beginning of the century onwards, 
laments over the ill-manners of the young men of the 
rising generation, and contrasts them with the polished 
formality which prevailed in his own youth. The com- 
plaints of the man of 1820 are identical with those of 
the man of 1860—a fact which discounts the value of 
the observations of the laudator temporis acti. So too 
with their laments over the decadence of the softer sex : 
*‘It is difficult to believe,” as Miss Bateson writes, 
“that the girls of 1860 attired in the demure and 
matronly crinoline were really so much addicted to 
betting and slang” as the veteran Gronow supposed. 

Our most serious objection to the arrangement of this 
volume is that, in spite of the many sections into which 
the subjects have been divided, many important social 
phenomena seem to slip between the fingers of the 
numerous contributors—each probably thought that his 
neighbour would deal with them. Most emphatically is 
this the case with the troubles of the years 1815-21, the 
blackest period in the century, and the one in which 
Great Britain seemed nearest to revolution. There are 
some scattered notices of the distress of the labouring 
classes under Mr. Prothero’s section on agriculture and 
Mr. Symes’ paragraphs on the Poor Law, but no one 
would suspect, after reading this volume, how wide- 
spread and dangerous was the discontent, how frequent 
the outbreaks of crime and mob-violence, how great the 
anxiety of the Government and the terror of the monied 
classes. Sixteen lines on pages 2 and 3 are the only 
attempt to narrate the main lines of these dangerous 
years, and it is impossible to squeeze the Spa Fields 
Riot, the Blanketeers, the Derby Rising, the assault 
on the Regent, and Peterloo into that modest space. 
The general effect is to leave the reader very in- 
sufficiently impressed with the danger of those times: 
the Chartist Movement, on the other hand, is treated 
with such comparative copiousness that an almost 
exaggerated view of its importance is produced. 

Mr. Traill’s own sections on literatfire are, as we had 
expected, not unpleasant reading. Where he deals 
with poetry, the novel and the drama, he is always, 
if dull, worthy of attention. We may differ from 
his verdicts on occasion—it is astonishing, for example, 
to find Charles Kingsley placed behind Charles 
Reade (p. 284), or to be told that ‘‘ Middlemarch” 
shows George Eliot at her best (p. 283) ; but on points 
of literary taste it is perhaps impossible that any two 
critics should ever agree. Where we have to take 
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Mr. Traill seriously to task is in his treatment of the 
sterner side of literature: it is really shocking to find 
that in dealing with historians in this period we find no 
mention of Sir William Napier in the middle of the 
century, nor of Edward Augustus Freeman, Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, or the present Bishop of Oxford in 
its end. All the last three authors had produced the 
greater part of their existing works before 1885, the 
year at which Mr. Traill purports to close his literary 
history. James Anthony Froude is mentioned in a 
single line, while forgotten worthies like George Long 
and William Mure have six or eight times as much 
notice. We can forgive much in the omission of writers 
of the later day ; of those who are yet amongst us it 
may not always be easy to speak the final word. But 
to neglect William Napier is absolutely silly, when 
space is found for nearly two pages on Martin Tupper 
—a worthy whose works might have been left in merited 
oblivion and not exhumed to raise an easy laugh at the 
taste of the ’60’s. There are some critics who, if asked 
to name the most stirring piece of English prose written 
since the beginning of the century, would designate 
Napier’s account of the Charge of the Fusilier Brigade 
at Albuera for the place of honour. 

The mention of a military historian naturally leads us 
to the sections on the Army, not one of the most satis- 
factory parts of this book, owing to the author’s ten- 
dency to paint everything black before the introduction 
of Lord Cardwell’s reforms in 1870, and everything 
charmingly rose-coloured since that date. Many as 
were the defects of the force which sailed for the 
Crimea in 1854, it is a hopeless exaggeration to say 
that ‘‘ shooting was a lost art” at that time (p. 486). 
Any one who has read Russian accounts of the effect of 
the English fire at Alma and Inkermann will know what 
to think of the statement. We may recommend to 
Major Le Gretton, as a test passage, Hodasiewicz’s 
account of what happened to the Tarontine regiment 
near the Sandbag battery, when it came under the long- 
range fire of the Minie rifles of the 41st. To pass on a 
little later, it was surely the Franco-German War of 
1870 which led to the reforms introduced by the Glad- 
stone Government in the Army, quite as much as the 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866. A word might have 
been spared to mention the considerable effect which 
Sir George Chesney’s once-famous ‘‘ Battle of Dorking ” 
had in bringing home the military dangers of the time 
to the public mind. 

But our main objection to this essay on the Army is 
that it has entirely omitted all the many and real objec- 
tions to the short-service system, the linked-battalion 
arrangements, and the working of the new reserve. 
To any one who has been studying the controversy of 
the last few months between Mr. Arnold Forster and Sir 
Arthur Haliburton, it must seem that Major Le Gretton 
is dwelling in some region where information is only 
acquired from official papers and criticism never pene- 
trates. The idyllic picture of the happy life of the 
iam of to-day, ‘‘ who in material comfort is so far 

tter off than young civilians of his own class, and has 
three or four shillings a week to spend on his amuse- 
ments” (p. 488), can only cause us to wonder how it is 
that eligible recruits are so hard to come by. The 
historical statements, too, are often inaccurate; to de- 
scribe Lord Cardwell’s linked - battalion system as 
‘‘assigning to the counties the regiments with which 
they had sentimental or historic ties” is very inaccurate. 
It was done, no doubt, when possible ; but numberless 
corps were entirely changed in names and associations. 
To take a few examples, the Monmouthshire Light 
Infantry (43rd) became the first battalion of the Oxford- 
shire regiment ; the 14th, the ‘‘ Old Bucks,” became the 
** Prince of Wales’ Own West Yorkshire ;” the 1ooth 
Royal Canadiags were turned into the first battalion 
Leinster regiment. Further examples would be tedious. 
Equally misleading is the statement, on page 484, that 
one battalion of each regiment is always, on foreign 
service and one at home; half our trouble at present 
comes from the fact that so many regiments have both 
their battalions out of England, so that the beautiful 
theory by which the one draws its recruits from the 
other cannot be carried into practice. Surely it is mis- 
leading to conceal these unhappy facts in a document 
which purports to detail the present state of the army. 
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The short synopsis of the military operations in which 
we have been engaged in each period of the century is a 
much more satisfactory piece of work ; we do not re- 
member noticing any slips in it, save the grammatical 
one of ‘‘ gunpowder is virtually superseded by cordite, 
an explosive of remarkable strength, and which pro- 
duces little vapour on ignition” (p. 490). 


MR. AFLALO’S BRITISH VERTEBRATES. 


‘* A Sketch of the Natural History (Vertebrates) of the 
British Isles.” By F. G. Aflalo. Blackwood. 


[* these islands a large number of persons take a 
fairly intelligent interest in the vertebrate fauna. 
There is something of laziness in the choice; for the 
most part vertebrates are conspicuous, and to a certain 
point easy of observation. There is a subtle sympathy 
in it, for the emotions and instincts of the lower 
vertebrates are readily comparable with those of man, 
their kinsman. There is a mild snobbery in it, for 
vertebrates are peculiarly associated with sport and the 
landed interest ; the pursuer of butterflies or of beetles 
usually is an unromantic plodder, a mere clerk with a 
hobby ; he whose eye is on mammal or fowl or fish 
fondly decorates his brow with the halo of the county 
clubs or of the county gaol. Above all, there is in the 
vertebrate-hunter a simple, unaffected delight in the 
sights and sounds of the open field, a legacy perhaps 
from the oldest habits of the human race ; invertebrate 
natural history is a newer taste, smelling of lamps and 
libraries. From these remarks it may be gathered that 
we think there is room for a compact, concise book on 
vertebrates—a book which shall glide easily over 
technical details and which shall be charged with a due 
proportion of pleasant gossip and reflection. Such a 
book Mr. Aflalo has produced and his publishers have 
given him good illustrations, type and paper. We do 
not know any volume covering the same ground in so 
useful a form and with the same merits. 

On the other hand, a high standard should be applied 
to a book which will have a fairly certain sale, and the 
materials of which lay ready to hand in any zoological 
library. Mr. Aflalo, after a slightly written introduc- 
tion, takes the various vertebrate groups in descending 
order. First, a sketch of the general characters of each 
main group is given, then follows a table of the British 
forms, with the scientific and popular names and the 
approximate measurements ; then comes a description 
of the greater sub-divisions, each followed by notes on 
the individuals. This is done carefully and accurately, 
the standard works being followed, and in some cases 
valuable notes from Mr. Aflalo’s own observations are 
added. So far the book is quite good, and, with a little 
more trouble and time, Mr. Aflalo might have made it 
exceedingly useful. In a volume meant specially for 
amateurs, naturalists and sportsmen, a great deal more 
might have been written as to the particular haunts 
and habits of the different closely allied forms. Much 
of this the author could have got from larger volumes : 
we feel certain that of his own observation he could 
have added many useful things. 

In the actual lists the only omission that we have 
noticed is one of no importance from the sportsman’s 
point of view, but of considerable scientific interest. 
At the bottom of the vertebrate group, but certainly as 
truly a member of it as the lampreys and hag-fish, is 
the curious lancelet (amphioxus). It is a marine form, 
living buried for the greater part of its length in the sand 
beyond the level of the low tides, and of extraordinary 
anatomical interest because of the clue it affords to the 
connexion between the true vertebrates and low crea- 
tures like sea-squirts. It is more abundant in the 
Mediterranean and warmer seas; but it is common in 
the Channel islands and by no means infrequent along 
the south coast. 

Here and there Mr. Aflalo makes curious little slips. 
Talking of the hedgehog, he mentions that when it is 
domesticated in the kitchen, it feeds on ‘‘ cockchafers.” 
Of course he means cockroaches—the domestic ‘‘ black- 
beetles,” which, unlike the woodland chafers, are not 
even beetles. He writes that the tusks of the walrus 
are overgrown canines ‘‘ without roots.” He means 
without permanent pulps; all teeth have fangs or roots ;. 


_ in most cases, as in that of our own teeth, once fully 
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formed, the aperture by which blood-vessels enter the 
fang contracts, and subsequent growth ceases. In 
teeth with ‘‘permanent pulps,” as in most tusks or in the 
incisor teeth of rabbits, the aperture remains widely 
open throughout life, and the tooth may grow inde- 
finitely. It was not the discovery of Linnzus that the 
whales are mammals. Long ago Aristotle himself de- 
cided that question. Again, it is very far from an accu- 
rate description of ‘‘ whale-feed ” to say that it consists 
of crustacea. The whalebone whales strain from the 
water its whole floating population: what naturalists 
call plankton—a crowded assemblage of countless forms 
of life—crustacea, pteropods, medusa, salps, the larve 
of fish and ascidians and starfish and countless micro- 
scopic diatoms. From time totime oneset of organisms 
may predominate in the throng ; and the most constant 
elements are certainly the crustacean copepods and 
diatoms, but whales would fare badly did they try to pre- 
serve their appetites for the seasonal multiplication of 
any set of their prey. In talking of the migration of 
birds, Mr. Aflalo rather misses the point, when he says 
that they are known to choose the ‘‘ shortest routes” 
across the sea. They follow the line of old land con- 
nexions, although geological changes have made some 
of these by no means the shortest, or, now, the least 
dangerous routes. 

There appears to be some special snare for natural- 
history writers, twining them in curious infelicities of 
phrase. Mr. Aflalo is a writer too practised to put his 
head in such nooses, and in another edition he should 
beware of such phrases as the following: ‘‘ Although 
partial to the interesting little Mole... . I,” &c. 
‘*In the Fox we have a beast of peculiar interest, which 
is chiefly due to the fact that the amusement afforded by 
its pursuit has invested it in this country with an alto- 
gether disproportionate importance. ... . ” (the 
red-deer) drinks with great regularity, and is known to 
take a certain amount of salt with its food.” But in 
spite of these defects the book is, as we have already 
said, an excellent one. 


“THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL.” 


‘“*The Ballad of Reading Gaol.” By C. 3.3. Lon- 
don : Smithers. 


. oe Ballad of Reading Gaol” is written in that 
ballad stanza of six lines which Hood used for 
‘“‘The Dream of Eugene Aram;” and the accident of 
two poems about a murderer having been written in the 
same metre has suggested comparisons which are only 
interesting by way of contrast. ‘‘ Eugene Aram” is a 
purely romantic poem ; ‘‘ The Ballad of Reading Gaol” 
aims at being a realistic poem. It may more properly 
be compared with Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ In Hospital,” where 
a personal experience, and personally observed sur- 
roundings, are put into verse as directly, and with as 
much precise detail, as possible. Taken merely as 
sensation recorded, this new poem is as convincing, 
holds you as tightly, as Mr. Henley’s; and it has, in 
places, touches at least as finely imaginative ; this, for 
instance : 
‘* We have little care of prison fare, 
For what chills and kills outright 
Is that every stone one lifts by day 
Becomes one’s heart by night.” 

But, unlike Mr. Henley’s, it has not found a new form 
for the record of these sensations, so new to poetry ; it 
has not entirely escaped ‘‘poetic diction” in its 
language, and it has accepted what has now become 
the artificial structure of the ballad, without making 
any particular effort to use the special advantages of 
that structure. But then this is just because a romantic 
artist is working on realistic material ; and the curious 
interest of the poem comes from the struggle between 
form and utterance, between personal and dramatic 
feeling, between a genuine human emotion and a style 
formed on other lines, and startled at finding itself used 
for such new purposes. 

We see a great spectacular intellect, to which, at 
last, pity and terror have come in their own person, 
and no longer as puppets in a play. In its sight, human 
life has always been something acted on the stage; a 
comedy in which it is the wise man’s part to sit aside 
and laugh, but in which he may also disdainfully take 
part, as in a carnival, under any mask. The unbiassed, 
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scornful intellect, to which humanity has never been a 
burden, comes now to be unable to sit aside and laugh, 
and it has worn and looked behind so many masks that 
there is nothing left desirable in illusion. Having seen, 
as the artist sees, further than morality, but with so. 
partial an eyesight as to have overlooked it on the way, 
it has come at length to discover morality, in the only 
way left possible, for itself. And, like most of those: 
who, having ‘‘ thought themselves weary,” have made: 
the adventure of putting thought into action, it has had) 
to discover it sorrowfully, at its own incalculable: 
expense. And now, having so newly become acquainted) 
with what is pitiful, and what seems most unjust, in the: 
arrangement of mortal affairs, it has gone, not un-. 
naturally, to an extreme, and taken, on the one hand, 
humanitarianism, on the other realism, at more than 
their just valuation in matters of art. It is that old 
instinct of the intellect ; the necessity to carry things to: 
their furthest point of development, to be more logical 
than either life or art, two very wayward and illogical 
things, in which conclusions do not always follow from 
premises. 

This poem, then, is partly a plea on behalf of prison 


‘reform; and, so far as it is written with that aim, 


it is not art. It is also to some extent an endea-. 
vour to do in poetry what can only be done in prose;. 
and thus such intensely impressive touches as the 
quicklime which the prisoners see on the boots of the: 
warders who have been digging the hanged man’s 
grave, the ‘‘gardener’s gloves” of the hangman, and 
his ‘‘little bag,” are, strictly speaking, fine prose, not 
poetry. But, it must not be forgotten, all these 
things go to the making of a piece of work, in which, 
beyond its purely literary quality, there is a real value: 
of a personal kind—the value of almost raw fact, the: 
value of the document. And here too begins to 
come in, in an odd, twisted way, the literary quality. 
For the poem is not really a ballad at all, but a 
sombre, angry, interrupted reverie ; and it is the sub- 
current of meditation, it is the asides, which count, 
not the story, as a story, of the drunken soldier who 
was hanged for killing a woman. The real drama is the 
drama of that one of ‘‘the souls in pain” who tramp 
round the prison-yard, to whom the hanging of a man 
meant most, — 
‘* For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die.” 
It is because they are seen through his at omrce. 
grieved and self-pitying consciousness that all those. 
sorry details become significant, — 
‘* We tore the tarry rope to shreds 
With blunt and bleeding nails ; 
We rubbed the doors, and. scrubbed the floors, , 
And cleaned the shining rails : 
And, rank by rank, we soaped the plank, 
And clattered with the pails. 
And the glimmerings of romance which come into these. 
pages, like the flowers which may not grow out of the. 
dead man’s body as he lies under the asphalte of the. 
prison-yard, are significant because they show us the 
persistence with which temperament will assert itself: 
‘*It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair : 
To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes, 
Is delicate and rare: 
But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air !” 
Beauty, one sees, claiming its own in a story meant to: 
be so sordid, so veracious, so prosaically close to fact ;: 
and having, indeed, so many of the qualities at which. 
it aims. 
And there is also something else in the poem: a. 
central idea, half, but not more than half, a paradox,— 
‘* And ail men kill the thing they love, 
By all let this be heard, 
Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word, 
The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword !” 
This symbol of the obscure deaths of the heart, the- 
unseen violence upon souls, the martyrdom of hope, 
trust and all the more helpless among the virtues, is: 
what gives its unjty, in a certain philosophic purpose, 
to a poem not otherwise quite homogeneous. Ideas. 
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were never what the writer of this poem was lacking 
in ; but an idea so simple and so human, developed out 
of circumstances so actual, so close to the earth, is 
singularly novel. And, whatever we may think of the 
positive value of this very powerful piece of writing, 
there can be no doubt as to its relative value in a 
career which may now be at a turning-point. 
Literature, to be of the finest quality, must come 
from the heart as well as the head, must be emotionally 
human as well as a brilliant thinking about human 
problems. And, for this writer, such a return, or so 
startling a first acquaintance with real things, was 
precisely what was required to bring into relation, both 
with life and art, an extraordinary talent, so little in 
relation with matters of common experience, so 
fantastically alone in a region of intellectual ab- 
stractions. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


**Egypt in the Nineteenth Century: or, Mehemet Ali 
and his Successors until the British Occupation 
of 1882.” By D. A. Cameron. London: Smith, 
Elder. 

[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. | 


THs is a book which was distinctly wanted. There 
is a library of volumes about Egypt, but a succinct 
sketch of its history, since Napoleon’s invasion and 
Mohammed Ali’s usurpation changed the whole face of 
affairs, is not among them. Mr. Cameron has ably 
filled the gap. He has had great opportunities for 
studying the subject. He began life as a vice-consul in 
the Turkish department, he has travelled in Asia Minor, 
he has been a judge of the Native Tribunals at Cairo, 
and now again he is consul at Port Said. He knows 
Arabic thoroughly, and has published a dictionary ; but 
even more important is his knowledge of Egyptian and 
Turkish character, and his familiarity with the tradi- 
tions of the country in which he has lived so long. His 
competence for the task he has chosen is beyond dis- 
pute; and he joins to knowledge and experience the 
power of writing clear nervous English, without any 
attempt at rhetoric. His opinions are strong, and he 
expresses them with vigour. In the compass of less 
than 300 pages he cannot, of course, be expected to 
give more than an outline of eighty years of history, 
crammed with events; but the outline is drawn with 
spirit and with fidelity. He would, we think, have 
been wiser to limit his title to ‘‘Egypt under 
Mohammed Ali;” far less than fifty pages at the end 
of the book can hardly be considered an adequate or 
proportional record of the important years 1849-1882. 
But as a vivid sketch of the history of Egypt in the 
first half of this century, and of the wonderful career of 
the great Pasha and first Khedive, it deserves a cordial 
welcome. As a book of reference it should prove in- 
valuable to journalists ; and as a lucid account of how 
Egypt became what she was when England took her in 
hand, it will be instructive to every intelligent reader. 
Mr. Cameron begins philosophically with a well-con- 
sidered argument of the causes which brought about 
the general decay of the Turk‘sh power, and the rise 
and fall of the Mamlfk rule in Egypt. The period of 
the French and English struggle in the Delta and in 
Syria is treated with sufficient detail and admirable 
clearness. Then we come to the rise of Mohammed Ali 
—or Mehemet Ali as Mr. Cameron still calls him—the 
real subject of the book. How the Albanian tobacconist 
of Kavala, the Bashi-bazouk whom Sir Sidney Smith 
hauled into his gig at Alexandria, came to be Pasha of 
Egypt, conqueror of the Wahhabis in Arabia, of the 
Soudan, of Greece, and of Syria, one after the other, till 
he measured swords with his suzerain the Sultan, beat 
the Turks again and again with Egyptian fellaheentroops, 
and might have seized Constantinople itself, but for 
Russian intervention—a truly Danaan gift !—this is the 
story told in these pages with a force of conviction that 
carries the reader away, even whilst he rebéls now and 
again against the author’s views and conclusions. 
Plenty of disputed matters are touched on, but Mr. 
_ Cameron is positive, and he always makes out a good 
case. 
_ His view is that the Pasha’s earlier period, when he 
kept his ambition within bounds, was a success and 
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generally admirable; but that his later career, as the 
rival of the Porte, the annexer of Syria, and the short- 
sighted tool of France, was a huge blunder. Mr. Cameron 
warmly defends the massacre of the Mamldks: it was 
‘*a good beginning,” he says—‘‘ an act of poetic justice 
executed on the most worthless corps of men who ever 
darkened this earth by six hundred years of idleness 
and tyranny.” That is as it may be. We should not 
call Beybars an idle man, nor Kait Bey a worthless 
tyrant ; and Mr. Cameron himself admits that the con- 
dition of the Egyptian fellaheen under the Mohammed 
Ali’s ‘‘ refined system of tyranny” was worse than even 
under the abused Mamlfiks. ‘‘ His great crime was his 
incessant cruelty towards the fellaheen. Nearly all 
might be forgiven to the Pasha if he had left anything 
to show as the good result of his tyranny. There is 
nothing to show.” But the reason of this is that the 
wealth of Egypt was lavished and wasted on schemes 
of empire abroad, which, owing to Lord Palmerston’s 
relentless opposition, came to nothing. 

One of the most interesting of Mohammed Ali’s cam- 
paigns, from the point of view of to-day, is his conquest 
of the Soudan in 1820-1822, on which Mr. Cameron has 
an excellent chapter. The object of the invasion was 
twofold—to secure the caravan trade, especially of gold, 
and to recruit his army with Soudanese wherewith to 
overawe his turbulent Albanians. Two of Mohammed 
Ali’s sons and a son-in-law went south with the army, 
and the result was the annexation of a great part of the 
Soudan and the founding of Khartoum. ‘‘Of his two 
objects the Pasha had succeeded in one—the recruiting 
of a Soudanese army. But the search for gold proved 
an utter failure. The caravan trade had been ruined by 
the heavy dues imposed at Assouan, slave-hunting con- 
tinued as before the proclamation of 1838; and for the 
next forty years the Soudan became a place for the en- 
richment of a few pashas, and an exile for thousands of 
fellaheen who were driven there, as if in compensation 
for the negroes brought into the Delta.” The great 
mistake, according to Mr. Cameron, was the wasting of 
strength upon the useless provinces of Kordofan and 
Darfar, when ‘‘ every effort should have been made to 
colonise the valuable provinces between the river and 
the east coast . . . The value of the Egyptian Soudan ts 
strictly limited to the banks of the Nile and its tributaries, 
that is, to the provinces of Dongola, Berber, Khartoum, 
Sennaar, Kassala, and Massowa . . . the ancient king- 
dom of Meroe.” 

Mr. Cameron analyses the character of Mohammed 
Ali with insight : the mixed Albanian Greek and Moslem 
nature, the constant struggle and compromise between 
Opposing tendencies; but he holds that the Eastern 
lobe of his brain conquered ‘‘ the latent genius of the 
Greek” at last, and after many efforts to be European, 
he ended by being less in touch with Europe than he 
had been twenty or even forty years before. The great 
career ended in pathetic sadness and imbecility; but 
how great the career was readers of Mr. Cameron’s 
spirited sketch will appreciate. 


WITH BAT AND BALL. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. | 


‘* With Bat and Ball: Twenty-five Years’ Reminiscences 
of Australian Cricket.” By George Giffen. With 
Hints to Young Cricketers on Batting, Bowling 
and Fielding, and Eighty Portraits. London: 
Ward. 


E number of people who take a keen interest in 

cricket and cricketers is now so large that it 
would be rash to predict anything but a certain kind of 
success for such a book as this. Thousands read every 
little item of gossip they can find on the subject, and 
editors of the daily papers, almost without exception, 
sacrifice every subject on their placards to that of 
cricket: a state of affairs that must astonish many. 
But nothing in the book makes it of much value. 
George Giffen has been referred to often as the ‘* W. G.” 


-of Australia, and, although his record would in no way 


compare with Grace’s, there is no one player who has 

roved himself so good all-round an exponent of the game 
in Australia. Consequently we are disappointed to find in 
his book little that is fresh or new. It is evidently a book 
he has been, asked to compile, and nota book, like Ran- 
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others, with chapters on ‘‘ My early days,” cricketers 
he has met, and his performances in first-class cricket. 
His early days were in no way remarkable, and the 
advice he gives to ‘‘ young players” does not read like 
advice coming from one of twenty-five years’ experience. 
We realise how difficult it is to express in cogent words 
what the hand and the eye working sympathetically 
together express in deeds. And although the chances of 
discovering another Ranjitsinhji were very remote, we 
expected to find some fresh suggestion, some new idea, 
from a player like Mr. Giffen. However, his book is not 
altogether useless, for it gives us some facts about 
Australian cricket which we are glad to learn, in chapter 
twelve—a very short chapter, but one in which Mr. 
Giffen lays before us facts that make us wish that 
he had set himself the task of writing the history 
pure and simple of Australian cricket, rather than this 
volume of gossip, much of which might have been left 
for some one else to say. 

Six of the thirteen chapters are concerned with Inter- 
colonial matches, and Giffen’s tours with Australian 
elevens. These are virtually nothing more than short 
descriptions of these matches, with an occasional reflec- 
tion, and now and then perhaps a word on the character- 
istics of the players whom we have known by name only. 
Little more, too, can be said of those chapters entitled 
‘* Fights for the Ashes.” These chapters are interesting 
as picturing for us again those battles which everybody 
from the printer’s devil upwards has fought over again 
time after time. The volume, besides containing the 
eighty portraits mentioned on the title-page, many of 
which have done duty many times before, has many 
pages devoted to a sort of biographical dictionary of 
Australian players, past and present. 


MR. HENLEY’S POEMS. 


‘*Poems.” By William Ernest Henley. London: 


Nutt. 

th the preface to the present collection of his poems 
Mr. Henley makes an autobiographical statement 
of the profoundest significance. ‘‘ After spending the 
better part of my life in the pursuit of poetry,” he says, ‘‘I 
found myself (about 1877) so utterly unmarketable that 
I had to own myself beaten in art, and to addict myself 
to journalism for the next ten years.” It is the old 
story, of course, of public indifference to the voice of 
a singer of marked and audacious originality ; and in 
so far Mr. Henley is in excellent company. If all the 
poets who have been rejected of insensible editors and 
afterwards acknowledged of the whole world are Mr. 
Henley’s kinsmen in the literary order, he may very 
well be content, like the old Frank, to be with them 
wherever they are. Browning was used to tell his 
intimates that he had reached his fiftieth birthday before 
he won a pennyworth of profit from his books; and 
those who wish to show charity to the generic editor 
(or publisher) will confess that not even Browning’s 
early poems could have approached the editorial mind 
in more startlingly unfamiliar fashion than did the 
‘* Hospital Verses” of Mr. Henley. Here was newness 
with a vengeance; newness of material, newness of 
manner. It was hardly wonderful that those whose 
most urgent affair it is to please the general should dis- 
trust the saleability of Mr. Henley’s wares. Who asks 
the greengrocer to buy diamonds? Even when the 
public is by way of buying such things, it prefers its 
gems cut and set in familiar styles; but Mr. Henley 
came offering stones that none but the expert could 
appraise. Neither the middleman nor the general 
customer was greatly to blame. ‘Every editor of 
standing in London,” says Mr. Henley, had rejected 
the unrhyming rhythms in which he had quintessen- 
tialised his memories of the Old Edinburgh Infirmary. 
At least he has the present satisfaction of knowing 
that all whose opinion is of any moment have come to 
recognise the value of the gems he has cast into the 

treasure-house of English poetry. 
That even to-day his listeners must be few is a fact 
which is not likely to disturb Mr. Henley’s conscious- 
ness of Worthy accomplishment. No man knows 


better that the direct appeal of the most exquisite art 
must always be to the few, into whatever waves of 
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itsinhji’s, written because its author had something to 
tellus. It is modelled on the plan of Grace’s, Read’s, and 
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influence its transmitted voice may widen ; and certainly 
no man of our time has addressed himself with more 
fastidious exclusiveness to the aristocratic judgment. 
Some of the lyrics in ‘‘ Echoes,” some of the dainty 
exercises in exotic forms contained in ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac” 
may, it is true, fall in with a measure of popularity ; yet 
these are not examples of Mr. Henley’s art at its 
highest. The public, it may be surmised, wants its 
poetry rhymed, and will take no other ; and in point of 
form its imagination surpasses with difficulty the 
measures of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy” and (say) Tennyson’s 
‘In Memoriam.” Inasmuch as some of Mr. Henley’s 
most remarkable effects are achieved without the aid of 
rhyme, and in apparently unfamiliar metres, it is hardly 
to be expected that the general ear, trained only to 
rhymes foreseen and inevitable cadences, should respond 
readily to an appeal so strange. Moreover, most of our 
poets to-day are occupied in the superfluous revelation 
of uninteresting personalities, varied pleasantly with the 
occasional cockneyfication of masterpieces. Mr. Henley, 
on the other hand, is actual, vital, elemental. Even 
where he is most personal—as, notably, in such 
stringently pathetic poems as ‘‘ Matri Dilectissime” 
and the ‘‘ Epilogue”—the utterance is so large and 
dignified that the poet’s grief is nobly related to the 
vaster tragedy of all, and the suffering of the single life 
becomes coherent with the eternal sorrow of the world. 
His gladness, likewise, is immediately lifted from the 
particular to the universal; and in this power of 
relating himself to what Emerson called the ‘‘ over- 
soul,” resides what, it seems to us, is the chief value 
of Mr. Henley’s poetry, as far as its content is con- 
cerned. It may be true that he does not often attain 
‘* absolute vision ”’—to disinter a once famous and still 
useful phrase ; but his outlook on the great things of 
life is so lofty and courageous, the reports of his 
observation are so remote from the petty prettinesses of 
most of his contemporaries, that a complete illusion of 
the objective, the dramatic, is produced. The very 
record of his childhood’s imaginings is fulfilled of the 
mystery of dawn and the beginning of all things; he 
writes of the Strand and Piccadilly, and the vulgar mask 
is torn from the great city’s face, and the subtle rhythms 
of her complex life are made audible. So, too, we 
doubt if anything more dramatic, in the deepest sense 
of the word, has ever been compassed than the Hospital 
verses. Here is the soft-footed, constricted tragedy of 
hospital life, realised in a series of pictures of amazing 
vividness and truth. Delicate nerves may question the 
usefulness of recording, with whatever skill and veracity, 
memories that must perforce be compact of almost un- 
alleviated pain ; and the question is, of course, beside 
the mark. The only pertinent inquiry is, Are the 
records art? To this there can be but one answer. 
Material that in other hands had become a mere cata- 
logue of drugs and bloody lint and carrion, is here 
wrought into art of persuasive value. 

‘*A poor old tramp explains his poor old ulcers” : 
and you are looking at a picture by Rembrandt, and are 
purged by the pity of it. 

For the most part, however, Mr. Henley’s pulses beat 
to a braver music. He will still, it is true, startle you 
with an image that is only saved from grotesqueness by 
his exquisite sense of proportion ; and at times he will 
insist something too bitterly on the present ineffectuality 
of much that we call life : 

‘* Like an old shoe, 

The sea spurns and the land abhors, you lie 

About the beach of time, till by and by, 

Death, that derides you too— 

Death, as he goes 

His ragman’s round, espies you where you stray, 

With half-an-eye, and kicks you out of his way.” 
But even this is seen to fall into place in his wide and 
steady observation ; and the grim brutality with which 
—in a poem which, we take leave to think, has been 
weakened by the revision of the last verse—he likens 
life to a prostitute, and death to her bully, is to be 
recognised as accidental rather than essential in his 
philosophy. What is most constant in that is his sense 
of the uses of conflict, and the worth of courage, and’ 
the dignity of patriotism ; and it is no chance coincidence 
that in dealing with these high matters, he has accom- 
plished the three finest poems in the book. 
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We are not concerned to enter upon any close ex- 
amination of certain obvious questions suggested by 
the technical peculiarities of Mr. Henley’s style. These 
are not matters for argument. Those who have ears 
to hear can hardly miss the subtle melodic sense that 
binds even his most apparently amorphous poems ; but 
it is a fact to be noted, for whatever it may be worth, 
that, in spite of his occasional revolts from the fetters 
of rhyme, the latter two of the three poems last named 
are unquestionably his most consummate achievements 
in word-craft. For the rest, the matter of the book 
is there, as he himself says, to speak for itself; and when 
he goes on to say, for the benefit of those who may be 
displeased by the rearrangements and revisions, that 
this is the final form in which he would have his verses 
read, it is plainly as useless to regret certain poems 
that have been ejected as to wish certain others away 
or altered. Yet we wish that Mr. Henley had not been 
satisfied with one line in the verses beginning, 

‘*In the placid summer midnight,” 
for we decline to be reconciled to so hideous a line as 
‘*T hear the song of a piano.” 
That, however, is a small thing to cast into the scale 
against the worth of this book, compact of many qua- 
ities needed in our literature to-day. For here is 
emphatically the work of a man. 


FICTION. 
“‘Our Paying Guests, and Other Stories.” By Mrs. 
Charles E. Terrot. London: Digby, Long. 


[% these days when the commercial spirit, as we are 
told, possesses the whole world, it is a rare thing 
to find an author who will write, and still more rare a 
publisher who will unselfishly publish, to please a small 

-.circle; and therefore gratitude is due to Mrs. Terrot 
and to Messrs. Digby, who are appealing, with this 
collection of seven stories, to the very smallest section 
of the reading public—to wit, the possessors of a 
sensitive palate for fatuity. At an early stage fatuity 
displeases those who think they know, and there is a 
point where it ceases to please even the ignorant and 
general mass. Once well past this point, fatuity turns 
and flies back to the first rank, who really know, to 
pick from them the few who have the sense and the 
‘leisure to enjoy delicately. It is to this small circle, 
and only to the most sensitive among them, that we 
~would recommend ‘‘Our Paying Guests.” To speak 
of pointlessness in connexion with the volume would be 
a gross clumsiness, as well remark the lack of point in 
‘a breaking soap-bubble. To speak of emptiness is an 
almost equal coarseness; such emptiness is only 
‘known to those who, in a nightmare, have bitten into 
‘dream-fruits. And to attempt to express the subtile 
spirit of this emptiness on paper is an audacity that 
spells failure. Sir Ronald, however, in the sixth story, 
falls in love with a newspaper portrait of ‘‘ The late 
‘Mile. de Bravura.” At his sister’s reception the next 
evening he catches sight of a girl with this very face. 
After a sleepless night he calls on his sister, and hears 
a Mrs. Neville tell how Messrs. Lens & Co. had got 
their negatives mixed up, and had sent her daughter’s 
‘photograph to the paper instead of Mlle. de Bravura’s. 
‘Sir Ronald, ‘‘who had listened with the greatest 
attention to this simple explanation of his perplexities,” 

‘walks into the garden to find Miss Neville, and before 
the end of this eventful summer a marriage is arranged 
between them. Mollie’s husband, in the early pages of 
another narrative, prepares the way for dramatic 
possibilities by telling a friend that his wife does not 
know that the diamonds she wears are paste copies of 
the real stones. Neither is Mollie’s maid Mary aware 
of this fact, or else she would not borrow a stone in 
order to help her brother Alfred, who has lost some of 
his employer’s notes, and dares not tell. Mary 

“discovers the truth at a jeweller’s, and in a fit of 
repentance tells Mollie’s husband. Alfred meets his 
employer by chance, and learns that the notes have 
been found, and so ‘‘all three felt truly thankful that 
things had turned out so much better than might have 
been expected.” 

There are some who might prefer the title story; 
but we will take no more liberties, for this is no rank 
weed, but a shy and delicate flower of fatuity with a 
~perfume for the few. 
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“Plain Living.” By Rolf Boldrewood. 
Macmillan. 


Here we see once more the three familiar con- 
stituents from which the author manufactured his 
two previous volumes, ‘‘ The Sealskin Cloak” and 
‘*My Run Home,” namely, the nerveless rhetoric of an 
unlimited facility, the intention (it is no more than 
an intention) to present honourable men and good 
women, and the contention that Australian culture is 
not so rudimentary a thing as Englishmen imagine. 
There is very little attempt to combine the elements. Only 
on rare occasions has the rhetoric or the contention any- 
thing to do with the story—though this is hardly fair 
ground for complaint, since the story, like an Irish 
landlord, only obtrudes itself on our notice by its 
absence. Indeed, it is not our intention to complain 
of faults, but rather—since ‘‘ The Sealskin Cloak” is 
still vivid in our memory—to express a sincere regret 
that Mr. Boldrewood has failed once more, as he failed 
in ‘‘My Run Home,” to reach the point where faults 
become laughable. For a reader with some sense of 
humour and a good deal of patience ‘‘ The Sealskin 
Cloak” was a real entertainment. In that volume the 
inability to tell a story reached enjoyable proportions, 
and there were passages of fine writing that stood the 
test of quotation for their own sakes. A few lines from 
‘* Plain Living” are only reproduced here as a sample, 
not as an entertainment :—‘‘Oh! precious spring- 
time of life! Blest reflex of the golden days of Arcady! 
What might we not have done with thy celestial hours, 
strewn with diamonds and rubies more precious than 
the fabled valley of the Arabian voyager, had we but 
have divined their value! For how much is it now too 
late? The scythe-bearer, slow, passionless, pitiless, 
has passed on. The irrevocable winged hours have 
fled. Opportunity, fleet nymph with haunting eyes and 
shining hair, has disappeared in the recesses of the 
charmed forest, and we, gazing hopelessly on the shore 
of life’s ocean, hear from afar the hollow murmur of the 
maelstrom of Fate—the rhythmic cadence of the tideless 
waves of eternity.” | 


‘*The Fourth Napoleon: A Romance.” 
Benham. London: Heinemann. 


A definite attitude to life, the courage of his opinion 
of human nature, and a biting humour, have enabled 
Mr. Benham to write a very good novel indeed. It 
tells the story of a lost Bonaparte, a descendant of the 
First Napoleon by an early hidden marriage, who is 
brought up in England, educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, and spends six briefless years at the Bar. At 
the end of them, unnerved by failure, he abandons the 
struggle, and coming to Paris to spend his capital on a 
year’s life, he learns who he is. He is recognised and 
pensioned by the Bonapartist party; the garrison of 
Paris makes him Emperor by a coup d’état ; a success- 
ful campaign against Germany seats him firmer on the 
throne; the rest of the book treats of his intrigue 
with an English girl, his management by his ministers; 
and it ends in a fashion entirely consistent with dramatic 
necessity and the hero’s character. The book is worked 
out thoroughly: the people in it are alive; they are 
interesting. 


‘A Man of the Moors.” 
London: Kegan Paul. 

This is an irritating book : it is plainly, too plainly, 
full of careful work ; it is written in a fair, if somewhat 
inflated, style ; it treats of people who promise to grow 
alive and interesting, and never do. The fault is not 
far to seek: Mr. Sutcliffe writes as a sentimentalist, 
and he shows the sentimentalist’s lack of grip. His 
people are not realised; they exist on the sentimental 
plane, in the blurr of the rose-pink mist ; they do not 
live for him, and he does not make them live for us. 
Their actions are equally unconvincing; some one is 
always going to murder some one else for sentimental 
reasons. They do not do it, and we are fobbed off 
with one paltry murder of the wrong man at the end. 
So with the story: it is by way of being a tragedy; but 
there is no natural dramatic development. At the end 
death intrudes needlessly and unreasonably, with the 
result that there is no catastrophe in the tragic sense of 
the word, but a mere collapse and falling to pieces of 
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the book. It is indeed irritating, for it is plain that Mr. 
Sutcliffe, were he to set himself to learn more of human 
nature, and then stand honestly by his knowledge, has 
the talent to write a very fair novel. 


‘*Broken Arcs. A West Country Chronicle.” By 
Christopher Hare. London: Harper. 


This story is an admirable example of the novel that 
may be written after a painstaking perusal of many 
other novels ; and the people in it are the people from 
books, wooden conventions, never truly alive. We 
know so many hot-tempered, domineering squires, so 
many of their gallant soldier sons, pledged to vicars’ 
daughters and refusing to marry heiresses, so many 
virtuous vicars’ daughters, and so many village girls 
with an inexcusable baby, that unless they are freshly 
conceived and freshly treated, they are merely weari- 
some. Mr. Hare’s characters are merely wearisome. 
The village girl is the best of them, more alive and 
pleasant to us than any of the others; and we do not 
have enough of her. Her mother is not clearly worked 
out, and her murder of her daughter’s child is muddled. 
Mr. Hare seems to have meant to make it a con- 
scientious murder, and then to have changed his mind, 
and made it a mere freak of a mad woman. 


‘*Dr. Dumdny’s Wife.” A Romance. 
Jokai. London: Jarrold. 


This is a story, and a striking instance of a story’s 
power to get itself read. It is extravagant to the verge 
of impossibility ; the incidents are improbable; the 
characters are incredible, ‘‘ people don’t do such things 
as that”; it is written anyhow. And yet begin it, and 
in a sad wonder at your weakness you will read it 
through. At the end you will plume yourself on your 
patience, and deplore your thirst for incident. But 
though it is intrinsically worthless, the book has an 
extrinsic value in that it deals with certain interesting 
and unamiable customs of the little-known Hungarian. 


‘‘Faith, Hope and Charity.” By John Le Breton. 
London : Macqueen. 


Mr. Le Breton tells in this volume three pleasant, 
readable stories, each containing a vague moral. The 
best and the least melodramatic of them is Hope, the 
story of a girl who commences as an actress, and goes no 
further. It is full of vivid touches ; and interesting for 
the intimate knowledge, honestly set forth, of the 
difficulties which beset the path to the boards: the 
wiles of the agent, the weary waiting, the disappoint- 
ments. The suburban friends of the heroine, the 
dramatic agent, the ladies of the stage and their spite- 
fulness are freshly drawn. Mr. Le Breton is not, alas! 
on the side of panegyrists but of Mr. Clement Scott ; 
and the glamour of the footlights is not, for him at 
least, shed upon the dressing-rooms. 


‘*The King with Two Faces.” By M. E. Coleridge. 
London : Arnold. 

Prince and People.” By E.K. Sanders. London: 
Macmillan. 


These two books may be bracketed together, not 
because of an equality in merit, or of any’ direct 
similarity in character and incident, but because the 
keynote of each is the same. In both is shown the 
blind worship, the willing service and sacrifice, of a 
subordinate for his chief, the power of whose personality 
has thrown a glamour over the youthful judgment. In 


By Maurus 


' both is worked out the slow disillusionment, the grow- 


ing knowledge of the idol’s clay feet, and the hot re- 
action which is inseparable from fanaticism. Another 
point of resemblance is the conclusion of each story : 
the hero does not pass out of the romance flushed with 
honour and the love of woman; but broken in his alle- 
giance to a worthless chief, ruined in the merited fall 
of his master, soured by the loss of faith, incentive and 
enthusiasm, he ends as he began, with the world before 
him, and a world that is against him. To pass to in- 
dividual merits, ‘‘The King with Two Faces” stands 
prominently forward as one of the best historical novels 
of the year. The work of Mr. Sanders suffers only in 
comparison with this. Although more superficial in 


scope, and suited to a younger generation of readers, 
it is a well-told story, and carries one through from 
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start to finish with a succession of stirring episodes 
that never flags. 


‘* A Week of Passion.” By Edward Jenkins. London : 
Bliss, Sands. 


The world is full of square pegs in round holes, and 
thus the solemn man continues his failures to be funny 
and the born humourist turns out excellent farce in his 
efforts to be taken seriously. The author of ‘‘ Ginx’s 
Baby” has no excuse for not recognising his true 
métier, yet here he is found deliberately sitting down 
to battle with Gaboriau and Dr. Doyle, when afl 
the time the shade of Joe Miller is nudging one 
elbow and the wraith of Artemus Ward is guiding the 
other. What could be more farcical than the opening 
chapter, wherein a respectable, elderly gentleman, in 
crossing Regent Circus, explodes, without warning, 
into a million atoms and bedaubs the bystanders and 
the surrounding architecture with the gory particles ! 
How Mr. W. L. Alden would have revelled in such an 
opportunity ; and so should have Mr. Jenkins, but he 
firmly puts temptation from him, preferring to drag out 
the rusty mechanism of Vidocq and Sherlock Holmes, 
to once more go through the dreary gyrations which 
have become only too familiar. The Scotland Yard 
business is fairly well managed, but the author has had 
the misfortune to select his characters from the English 
aristocracy, his knowledge of which has evidently been 
acquired from the ‘‘ Family Herald” peerage of thirty 
years ago. However, the best of workmen make mis- 
takes, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Jenkins may be 
persuaded to repeat his first success in the lines of 
broad social satire. 


“‘This Little World.” 
London: Chatto. 


Mr. Murray’s mood must have been highly optimistic 
when he conceived this modern little fairy tale: it bears 
witness to a sound liver and a healthy appetite in every. 
line. One can imagine him penning it in a summer 
cornfield, to the tune of the breeze and the scythe, with 
a volume of Hans Andersen beside him for reference. 
There is no anxiety about the plot. It is a foregone 
conclusion that beauty will transform the beast, that 
Orson will emerge triumphant from his troubles and 
carry off the prize of love, to the jangling of sweet bells 
and to the conviction that the pair are going to ‘‘ live 
happy ever after.” Mr. Murray’s style silences criticism, 
his joie de vivre is infectious. Who cares that the 
limits of coincidence are strained by the simultaneous 
production of two world-wide celebrities in a wayside 
village? It is only a fairy tale, and what is more 
delightful in the hands of a master craftsman? In the 
first half of the book there are some excellent studies of 
black-country rustics, square-chinned, hard fighters, 
such as the author loves. The transfer to the 
Metropolis is made with. regret, for the struggles and 
successes of John Cutler are obvious ; still there are 
many to whom Mr. Murray’s intimate knowledge of 
artistic London will be astonishing. 


‘“‘Iva Kildare.” By L. B. Walford. London: Long- 
mans. 


After the prodigiously serious society into which one 
is dragged by the average female novelist, it lightens 
the air sensibly to plunge into Mrs. Walford’s frank 
frivolities. Her circle is composed of delightful ephe- 
meral creatures, all devoted to the one pursuit of love- 
making, and all just clever enough to say the bright 
things that we ourselves could wish to say under the 
same circumstances. Occasionally, in the case of a 
male, a career is impressively hinted at, somewhere in 
the background; but, for the most part, it gives him 
quite enough to do to be in love with the heroine—or her 
mother. The mother in ‘‘Iva Kildare” is one of the 
author’s favourite ‘‘mature syrens,” and a charming 
specimen of the type—as good as ‘‘ The Baby’s Grand- 
mother.” When she proposes herself in her daughter’s 
place to the jilted and disconsolate ‘‘ parvenu,” we share 
his feelings, after the first shock. It says much for 
Mrs. Walford that the situation is not repellent. 

There is an unusual number of slips of the pen 
which should be seen to in the next edition. ‘‘ Per- 
sumably,” ‘‘ absurb,” ‘‘ those sort of things,” ‘‘ he had. 
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een desired where to go,” ‘‘bon camaraderie,” and 
*he like do not indicate good proof-reading. Then we 
quarrel with the expression ‘‘ Certes”’ in ordinary con- 
versation, especially when put into the mouth of an 
uneducated man like Amos. And what is the meaning 
of the twice-repeated statement that Mrs. Chancellor’s 
son ‘‘ought to have been prodigal, but was not?” 
Though the Prodigal Son was repentant, prodigality 
and repentance are not synonymous, to our knowledge. 

Although it is ushered in by tremendous quotations 
from Burns, Shelley and St. Paul, and wrapped as far 
as possible in mystery and ‘tall talk,” George Stirling’s 
Heritage” (Skeffington), by Malcolm Stark, is, at its 
best, a pretty little tale of a Scotch village. We can 
stand, and even enjoy, the society of canny Betty and 
her henpecked Jamie; but it adds nothing to the in- 
terest of the book to introduce a clumsy caricature of 
the Carlyles, and the long-lost-son business of the 
wreck is too childish for comment. Mr. Gladstone 
certifies that a previous work by the same author had 
a moral atmosphere that was thoroughly fresh and 
pure. This book has a moral atmosphere too—-pure, 
without being fresh. 

‘* Wayside Courtships ” (Neville Beeman) by Hamlin 
Garland, rather puts one off at the outset by the affected 
arrangement of its entirely irrelevant introduction. It 
is a poor striving after originality to coax the printer to 
work slanting. Why not print the next book upside 
down? This objection once made, the tales that follow 
are worth reading, though nothing is quite so good or 
-so new as ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” which excellent 
novel, by the way, is for the third time announced as 
‘now ready” by its publishers, as if ‘‘ Rose” were a 
débutante on her promotion instead of a successful belle 
of the year before last. This habit of passing off old 
lamps for new shortens the life of the reviewer of fiction 
till he has acquired an infallible fazr for new editions : 
after that it only embitters him. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WE understand that a ceriain eminent painter of 
the butterfly order is much incensed by the 
appearance of the ‘‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol.” He 
declares that he himself composed the poem some years 
ago, and recited it to the soz-disan¢ author. 


A section of the New York reading public is pro- 
moting a scheme which appeals pathetically to every 
one engaged in the struggle to keep abreast of modern 
literature. By a simple device and a small subscrip- 
tion the members of ‘‘ The Listeners’ Club” are kept 
informed, week by week, of all that is best in current 
letters. A ‘‘ reader,” usually a woman, is employed 
whose duty it is to devote her time to the condensation 
and editing of the best books that are being talked 
about. At fixed times the Club meets and the reader 
delivers her abstracts and opinions, which are arranged 
on the familiar Stead lines. 


M. Zola has not been shaken by friendly advice in 
his resolution to publish ‘‘ Paris” immediately after its 
conclusion in serial form. The general opinion was 
that not only would his recent action affect the sale 
of the book, but that it would probably be construed 
as a novel method of self-advertisement. The result 
has justified the former apprehension so far as France 
is concerned. Of the 63,000 copies subscribed in ad- 
vance, one-sixth was cancelled before publication. But 
the loss has been more than made up by the increase in 
the foreign orders, these proving more than treble 
the foreign sales of his two previous works. 


There is undoubtedly a widespread desire for a 
thoroughly sound biblical dictionary, unfettered in 
scope by doctrinal prejudice, and including the results 
of the latest research and criticism. This want 
Messrs. A. & C. Black are undertaking. to supply 
in their new ‘‘ Encyclopedia Biblica,” which is to be 
produced in a four-volume edition. <A strong list of con- 
tributors has been secured, under the editorial super- 
vision of Professor Cheyne and Dr. Sutherland Black. 
The policy of the work is ‘‘to give a carefully con- 
sidered account of the subjects dealt with, based on 
and starting from the latest that has been written on 
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the subject by the leading scholars, rather than to 
attempt to calculate the average opinion in the world of 
biblical studies.” 


Mr. J. J. Foster should be a happy man. Both 
editions of his book on ‘‘ British Miniature Painters and 
their Works” have been subscribed for prior to pub- 
lication, and copies are now changing hands at a 
premium. The author has had the advantage of a 
choice from all the famous collections in the country 
for his examples. 


Messrs. Sampson Low have in hand a third and 
revised edition of Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Handbook of 
Colloquial Japanese,” which certainly comes at an 
opportune time. The author is Emeritus Professor of 
Japanese and Philology at the University of Tokio. 


A biography, which will be produced next week 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, is.‘‘The Memoir of the late 
Archbishop Benson,” by Canon Carr, of Dublin. It is, 
however, by no means a representative life of the pre- 
late; it is more of a summary of his career and ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has some promising travel volumes 
in preparation for the spring season, among which one 
notices the Rev. L. Crookall’s ‘‘ British Guiana ; or, 
Work and Wanderings among the Creoles and Coolies, 
the Africans and Indians of the Wild Country ;” 
Captain Wellby’s ‘‘ Through Unknown Thibet;” and 
Mr. T. W. Tyrrel’s ‘‘Across the Sub-arctics of Canada,’ 
which contains a weird vocabulary of Eskimo words and 
phrases, and a list of plants collected on the journey. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Inferno of Dante.” Translated, with Plain Notes, by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. London: Grant Richards. 


VERY modern translator has his theory of translation, and 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton has his with regard to Dante. We 
cannot congratulate him upon the result. The originality of his 
metrical experiment is undeniable. It is, indeed, something of 
a tour de force, comparable only to Thomas Hood’s memorable 
poem that combined both blank and rhyme. It is, in fact, a 
reversal of that ingenious attempt, for Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s 
version of the “Inferno” is neither rhymed nor blank verse. 
This statement may appear incredible, but it is strictly true. 
The translator holds that there are “three main metrical factors” 
in the Divine Comedy. First, there is “the spirit of the Terzina, 
or intellectual division of the verse into groups of three, or of 
multiples of three.” Second, there is the “chain of the rhyme.” 
Third, there is “the eleventh or, as we should call it with 
respect to iambic verse, the feminine syllable, at the end of each 
line—a syllable characteristic of Italian verse in general and 
without which no verse translation can reproduce the effect of 
the original.” Of these metrical factors Mr. Lee-Hamilton 
says, “I have preserved the first and third.” He discards the 
rhyme of the original Zevza vrima, which is surely the most 
characteristic metrical factor of Dante’s poem, and rejects 
rhyme of any kind. Insisting, then, upon giving the iambic 
pentameter an “eleventh” or “female” syllable, he produces 
verse that is neither rhymed nor blank. The effect is monstrous 
and in verse intended to be suggestive of the original, often, 
indeed, grotesque in the extreme, so strained is the use of the 
redundant syllable. The feminine ending is frequently formed 
of such words as “here” and “ there,” and the forcing of these 
words on to the final foot of the verse is anything but 
Dantesque in spirit or metre. Here are four examples from 
one page,— 
“Of that same seventh circle, all alone there,” 
“ Now ’gainst the stream, now ’gainst the heated ground there” 
“Then, on my glance proceeding in its course there” 
“ Said unto me, ‘ What dost thou in this pit here?’” 
Sometimes the translator falls into disagreeable colloquialisms, 
owing to these self-imposed shackles. Occasionally he con- 
trives almost to suggest a Hudibrastic rhyme,— 
“ Ascertain for certain who the wretch is 
Who thus has fallen in his foeman’s clutches.’ ” 

Mr. Lee-Hamilton has completely disproved his theory that the 
feminine ending is essential to the translation of the Divine 
Comedy. 


“Raid and Reform, by a Pretoria Prisoner.” By Alfred P. 
Hillier, M.D.,C.M. London: Macmillan. ‘ 

To a world grown weary of the story of the Jameson 
raid a new book on that grey theme may seem a little 
belated if not superfluous, At this date it can hardly be said to 
address itself to a people sitting in darkness. Not to speak of 
other illuminating powers that have been brought to bear upon 
the subject, is there not the light which the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment has called forth in the evidence of its Select Committee? 
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That this particular light—the light of the Blue Bookshould 
appear a.trifle blue, or refracting, to Dr. Hillier is by no méans 
unnatural. His book, however, on other grounds, quite separate 
from his criticism of certain findings of the Select Committee, is 
distinctly interesting and worthy of attention. Dr. Hillier 
became a meinber of the Reform Committee, and was subjected 
to fine and imprisonment with the rest of that body after the 
abortive raid of Jameson. He was not, he admits, among those 
of the Committee in Johannesburg who had no foreknowledge 
of the Jameson intervention, and he writes in becoming terms of 
the dignity with which the majority of these fellow-sufferers 
accepted their sentence. He opens his book with a retrospect 
of Transvaal history, and proceeds to indicate the position of 
the Uitlanders, whose case he puts in the clearest and strongest 
light possible. There never was, he insists, any notion among 
the Reform party of a British ascendancy in the event of any 
intervention from outside. They were all for enfranchisement 
and “a sound Republic.” Such was the one practicable basis 
that held their cosmopolitan body together. After the “ flag 
incident,” and the meeting of the Reform Committee postponing 
the rising and prohibiting Dr. Jameson’s “ invasion,” the news 
of Dr. Jameson’s advance filled the leaders in Johannesburg 
with “astonishment.” But if they were amazed, says Dr. 
Hillier, what did it mean to the mass of people who knew 
nothing of the Jameson plan? They tried to explain it to them. 
“ But,” says Dr. Hillier, “it was difficult to make people under- 
stand why a man, in the position of an ally, had taken the step 
of marching into the country because he had been requested not 
to do so.” That is the best that can be said for the Reform 
leaders. For Dr. Hillier’s criticisms of the Select Parliamentary 
Committee’s finding as to the cause of the so-called “ postpone- 
ment” of the rising on the 28 December we cannot find much 
ground. There certainly was “a conflict of evidence” in the 
reasons given for this postponement by Colonel Rhodes, Dr. 
Wolff and Mr. Charles Leonard, although it may be all were 
agreed on the flag question. He complains that too much 
time was allotted to Mr. Schreiner “to demonstrate his ignor- 
ance of the true Uitlander position,” whereas Mr. Leonard, who 
could have enlightened Parliament, was confined to a single 
sitting. Dr. Hillier himself has certainly made good any in- 
sufficient inquiry into the history of the Reform Movement in 
the Transvaal by his own clear and exact narrative. For the 
rest, those who would know how the prisoners spent their time 
in Pretoria, and how they were cheered by visits from Mark 
Twain and the late Mr. Barney Barnato, may consult Dr. 
Hillier’s “ Diary of a Political Prisoner.” We doubt whether 
Mark Twain would have found his “ideal life” in a Pretorian 
gaol, despite his pleasant talk of Bunyan and Cervantes and 
his willingness to change places with Dr. Hillier. 


“The Culture of Vegetables and Flowers.” 
Sons. London: Simpkin. é 
The amateur gardener will find all the information he needs 
in this new issue of Messrs. Sutton’s book. Here are com- 
plete cultural directions, and advice as to soil and aspect and 
the fitting time for sowing and planting out of every kind 
of garden produce. The professional florist’s advice upon such 
points is welcome ; but, as usual in such books, it is accom- 
panied by an irritating display of his taste for show flowers and 
double varieties. The show gardener’s passion for “improving” 
all the form and beauty out of a flower is well instanced by the 
case of the snowdrop. The exquisite beauty of the single snow- 
drop, the delicate green veinings of its inner cup, its form perfect. 
in simplicity, these things are beyond the power of words to 
describe. But your professional florist despises them, He must 
improve upon it ; and calls upon you to grow and admire the 
spoilt double variety, packed with shapeless petals like a thing 
cut out of crumpled paper. We would suggest for future editions 
the cutting out of such passages, and the restriction of the book 
to its excellent and valuable cultural directions. 


By Sutton and 


‘Book of the Year 1897. A Chronicle of the Times, and a 
Record of Events.” Compiled by Edmund Routledge. 
London and New York: Routledge. 


Whenever a dispute takes place in future upon a matter of 
current history, a final court of appeal has been established 
for its adjustment. This court, unlike most courts; can be 
consulted for the sum of one shilling, that being the price of 
Mr. Edmund Routledge’s “ Book of the Year” in paper covers, 
the amount being half as much again when the judgment is 
wrapped up in red cloth. Of course the judge is caught napping 
now and then, because he is new to his work ; but he will soon 
settle down and become infallible. It is a good idea-on the 
part of the editor to request his readers to point out faults of 
omission as well as of commission in his little book, for only in 
that way can it be perfected. For full details concerning events, 
the “ Annual Register” or the daily papers must be consulted, 
but this book shows at a glance the date of almost any event, 
ands therefore, within its limits, is likely to prove of inestimable 

ue. 


“ Henry Whitehead, 1825-1896.” A Memorial Sketch. By the 
Rev. Canon H. D. Rawnsley. Glasgow: MacLehose. 
The Rev. Henry Whitehead, it appears, used to indulge 
sometimes in “amusing fits of absent-mindedness.” One day 
he went to visit the author of the work before us, and walked 
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into a neighbouring house instead. Finding out his mistake he 
left the house—with the other man’s overcoat on his back. Now, 
if Whitehead had not been a rev. gentleman, this proceeding 
might have been regarded with suspicion. However, every one 
will appreciate what a capital joke it was. He seems to have 
been rather fond of entering other people’s houses by mistake. 
It occurred at Carlisle, when the Archdeacon had asked him to: 
lunch “on the occasion of some clerical function.” Of course, 
he went to the wrong house ; but we are glad for his own sake 
that he did not this time go off with somebody else’s property. 
Whitehead was, indeed, abundantly blessed with the gift of 
humour. In one of his sermons he genially “banters Satan as 
if he were the Board of Works.” Unfortunately for posterity 
many of his finest gems are buried in a parochial magazine, of 
which he was both editor and proprietor. Not, of course, that 
this fact had anything to do with their appearance in print. His 
sermons simply scintillated with humour. It is unaccountable 
that these brilliant writings and addresses should now be totally 
forgotten. Much as this is to be regretted, it is not on mere 
light-hearted flippancies and brilliant flashes of humour that his. 
fame will be found to rest. “It was the dark sayings of the 
wise, the epigrammatic words of counsel, the proverbial expres- 
sions so constantly on his lips, that stuck”—and doubtless will 
stick. His everyday conversation, it seems, “was salted with 
this pungent salt of pithy epigram.” And who can say that this. 
panegyric, high though it is, is not fully justified by such “dark 
sayings of the wise,” as these? “Always believe a man to be 
honest till you know him to be otherwise.” “ Always understate 
your case ; nothing is gained by over-emphasis.” “A large part 
of Christianity consists in behaving like a gentleman.” “Nothing 
is rude that is not meant to be rude.” “The world comes to him 
who can wait.” “When you write an important letter always 
sleep on it,” &c. Whitehead, of course, well knew that his wit 
and his humour might perish, but such sayings as these could 
not pass away. If he were still with us how grateful would he 
not be to his friend, the Rev. Canon Rawnsley, for his pious 
care in handing these “terse aphorisms” on to posterity? 
Among Whitehead’s lesser virtues, it appears that he could 
make his “ gleaming ” eyes “twinkle with humour” “ from under 
black bushy eyebrows” (or as another friend prefers to call it, 
from “the black penthouse of an eyebrow)”; or he could make 
them “flash with a prophet’s glance when some quick pregnant 
sentence was on his lips.” He could likewise develop “a 
magnificent laugh,” whilst “ restlessly tramping up and down the 
room, swaying a little from side to side as he argued, then 
shaking his head and swiftly throwing out his hand to add 
emphasis to his words, as if he would fain push in his sentences 
with home thrusts of his open palm through the air.” When 
we came to the end of the volume we realised the full force of a 
remark made to Whitehead by a Mr. Evans, with whom he was 
talking about old college days together. “Ah!” said Mr. Evans, 
“T always had to complain of you as an encourager of bores.” 
How Whitehead must have encouraged the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley! 


(For This Week’s Books see page 372.) 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 


of Charlemagne, The (C. L. Wells). Clark. 6s. 
Army Letters (H. O. Arnold-Forster). Arnold. 
Army Reform (Sir Charles W. Dilke). Service & Paton. 2s. 6d. 
Army Reform, Fifteen Years of (by An Officer) Blackwood. 
‘Atlantic Monthly, The (March). 
of A (Gerald Wallace). Douglas. 
The Works of (2 Vols )(G. Bell. ss. 

women (E Edward Reeves). Sonnenschein. 10s, 

of, Life, The (Alfred Marshall. 3s. 6d. 
Cameos (F. G. Attenborough). W. Reeves. 35. 
Sick, The (Dr. Th. Billroth). ‘Low. as. 6d, 
Carpet Courtship 
Cassier’s Magazine 
Cathedral Church o Norwich, The (C. H. B. eal. Bell. 
Cathedral Church of See Pho The (W. D. Sweetin; Bell. xs. 6d. 
Chats with Pioneers of Modern ‘ Pome (F. J J. Gould). atts. 2s. 6d. 
Clergy Directory, The, 1 
Clergy List, ‘The, 1898 —~ 
Colonel T' horndyke’ s Secret (G. A. Henty). Chatto & Windus. 6s. 
Consecration of Hetty Fleet (A. St. Z: Adcock). Skeffington. 3s. 6d. 
Curiosities of Popular Customs (W. Walsh) — 12s. 6d. 
Cycling (Suffolk mr ty Series). Lawrence & Bu 
Discipline and Law (H Henson). Methuen. 
Dreamers of the ogy (1. Zangwill). Heinema 
English Poor Law, A History of the (2 Vols.) (Sit 6. Nicholls). King & Son. 
Englishwoman, The (March). 
Ethical Principles, A Study of (James Seth). Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
Among the North-West Central Queensland Aborigines (W. E. 
and Chrysanthemums (B. Bond). Simpkin. 
Hagar of the Pawnshop (Fer; ume). Skeffington. 
Het Wild Oats (John Bicke yke). Burleigh. 
His Grace o' the Gunne (J. Hi Black, 
Holy Bible, The Me 1} 0. ackail). acmillan. 55. 
Ideal Masters. 25. 
Idler, The ( 
Index to “4 bay Printed Books in the British Museum (Part I.) (Robt. Proctor). 
an Paul. 

India, Hand Gazetteer of (J. Burgess). Constable. ros. 6d. 
ournalism for Women (E. A. Bennett). Lane. 2s. 6d. 
Livy, Book IX X Ved . J. Woodhouse). Clive. 35. 6d. 
Horace ( A: Hinsdale) Heinemann. 5s. 
Mercure de France (March ». 
Montaigne et ses amis (2 Vols hate Bonnefou). Colin. 
New Century Review, The (Marc 
Hamden ( ). Barnicott & Pearce. 
Official Year-book of the Church of England, The, 1898. S P.C.K. 3s. 
One Crowded Hour (A. Beresford Ryley). Bliss, Sands. 6s. 
Open-eyed Conspiracy, An (W. D. Howells). Douglas. 
Origin and Nature of Man, The (S. B, G. M‘Kinney). + ange 6s. 
Port Royal Education (Felix Cadet). Sonnenschein. 


Fl ae «Ay for the Table and Market versus Fancy Fowls aw. B. Tegetmerér). Horace 


Pride of Jennico, The (A. and E, Castle), Bentley. 
Quartier Latin, ‘The (March). 
Reason and Faith (Anon.). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
Recollections of Thirty-nine Years in the Army (Sir Chas. A, Gordon, K.C.B.). 
R Household, The (W. A. Linds»y). K Paul. 

oyal Househo! egan Pauw 
Sentimental Education (2 Vols.) (D. rg Hannigan). Nichols, 12s, 
Six Satires of Aulus Julius Persius (C. J. E, A B , Dublin). 
Son wd Israel, A (Rachell Penn). Me syueen. 6s. 
a of the Day, ‘The (Hugh Macmillan). Isbister. 
St Magazine (March). 
_— Life of an Invalid (C. H. Young). Lockwood. 
Tales of ‘Trail and Town (Bret Harte). = & Windus. 43s. 6d. 
Tenebrae (Ernest G. Henham). Sk 6s. 
Theatrical World of 1897, The (W. "Scott. 3s. 6d. 
Thomas Cranmer (Arthur James Mason). Mothecs. 3s. 6d. 
Torn Sails (Allen Paine). Hutchinson. 6s. 
i wd One Cover (by Various Authors). Skeffin 

Upper Nile and Niger, Campaigning on the (S. eotelee). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Virgil, The Works of (F. Haverfield). Bell. 
e of A(S. J. Duncan). Methuen. 6s. 

as She Justified ? Vy rank Barrett). Chatto & Windus. 6s. 
of Salvation, The (Sidney E. Hickor). J. Baker. 

We ish Ballads (Ernest ere. David Nutt. 
‘With Bat and Ball (George Giffen). Ward, Lock. 2s. 6d. 


NY. 


F/MPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE. 
Grand Variety Entertainment, open at 7.45. 


QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
0. 
Cond luctor, WOOD. 
The Queen's Hall 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 35., 25., 15., and 6d. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society NOW OPEN at 
the Society's Gallery, No. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 to6. Admission 1s. 
A, STEWART, Secretary. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—Fourteen Entrance 
value from Sixty Guineas downwards, and Ten o_o Exhibitions wes 

will be awarded by examination inning 22 M Boys examined at 

and Rossall.—Apply Bursar, R , Fleetwood. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
‘NESDAY, JULY 13. 
“One Scholarshi One will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
‘intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
.Apply to the WARDEN, RADLEY Co.Lece, ABINGDON. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract From a Lecture on “‘ Foops AND THEIR VALUES,” By Dr. ANDREW 

Witson, F.R.S.E., &c.—* If motives—first, of due regard for health, and 

of getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 

ig our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) 

should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food ; tea 

and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell, and 
he who runs may read the obvious moral of the story.” 


MERRYWEATH ER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY TO 
COUNTRY MANSIONS. I fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour i in t= of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines. 
Write for ‘amphlet, “ Water Supply to Mansions.” 

MERRYWEATHER’S Greatest Domestic NovELtyY is 
their Patent ELECTRIC HAND FIRE ENGINE for Corridors 
of Mansions, and other establishments where the electric light exists. 

MERRYWEATHER’S, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 4 7 Chanc 

Lane, W.C. Su scribed Capital, £1,200,000. _Paid-up £320,000. otal Fi 

over £1,500,000. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


UNION 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


A to the UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 
ely London, S.W.; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopagate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
MARSEILLES, 


for the above Sotcurss, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTA 


Managers; { ¥,.GREEN & CO } Head Offices : 
4 KNDERSON ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For apply tot to the latter firm at 5 hag = Avenue, E.C., or to 
the ice, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, ‘s.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . . £27,000,000. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 


South Africa. 


This Bank grants drafts on, ‘on transacts ceey sere iption of banking business 


with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal th African — Orange 
Free Senne, ee and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. CHUMLEY, Lenten Manager. 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15/- per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK FOR 1898. 


SUTTON’S SEBDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, &c. 


The Distress is very great. APPLICATIONS FOR HELP URGENT. 
Please help us. 
Treasurer: W. A. BEVAN, Esa. 
Secretary: PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road. E.C. 


HAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination 
for Scholarships will be ny on 7, 8, and g June. Ten Open Scholarships, at 
of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one 
bare hab of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians 
=, Also Scalacthips confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. 
Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 
Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


** A language in six months. A royal road.”"—Review of Reviews. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 
GOUIN SENES’ METHOD. French, German, Spanish, 

Greek, Latin, &c. Students can = classes at any time. Teachers’ Trainin: 


‘Course ns April 13. Specimen Lesson free, Apply to the Secretary, How: 
‘Coarse April 13 Strand (only address). H. SWAN, Principal. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United 
Any other parts of the World I 10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Cayton, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand, are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimiTED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE “CENTURY” SCOTT. 


THE CENTURY EDITION of the NOVELS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Each Novel is complete in One Volume, with 
Coll Frontispiece, and = ay = -plate and Ornamental Title and Devices 
in Red and Black, by James lan Duncan. _Foolscay 8vo. cloth, price 1s. each. 
Ready next week, “KENILWORTH.” Other Volumes will 
follow at short in’ 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE FRANKS: From their Origin as a 
Confede: to the E ow of the Kingdom of France and the German 
Empire. By LEWIS SERGEANT, Author of “ The Caprice of Julia,” &c. 
Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Cloth, 5s. - 


THIRD EDITION. Nearly 50,000 copies of this book have been sold. 


HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, some time 


B.-Lieut.-Colonel on the = of General Washington. By Dr. S. WEIR 
MITCHELL. Illustrated cloth 6s. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN, in aa letter to the Publishers, says: “In his 
opinion it is (‘ Hugh Wynne’ ja remarkable study of character and history.” 

“This is one of the finest romances founded on a grand national theme which 
it has been our privilege to notice for many years. In depth of feeling, in 
dramatic power, in its thorough naturalness, its purity of thought, and, not 
least, in its refined and vigorous style, calling very much to mind the famous 
story of * Esmond,’ it is, to use a somewhat hackneyed phrase, quite ‘beyond 
criticism.’ Dr. Mitchell may be congratulated on having enriched our literature 
with a masterpiece which those who read it once will in after years have pleasure 

ia reading again and again." —Birmingham Daily Post. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF OLIVE SCHREINER’S GREAT WORK. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET of MASHONA- 


LAND. _ By OLIVE SCHREINER, Author of *‘ Dreams,” ‘‘ The Story of an 
African Farm,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“There can be no question as to the pao are literary merits of ‘Trooper 
Peter Halket.’ Not even in ‘An African Farm’ is the exquisite skill and ee 
of Olive Schreiner’s art displayed more conspicuously than in these pages.” —Sfeake: 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE BIRD’S NEST; and other Sermons 


for Children of All Ages. By ane Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D., Author of 


“ Expositions,” &c. Cloth, “" 
“* Beautiful discourses. . mote, one of them should be beyond the 


comprehension of a fairly taught t.., of twelve.”—S?. James's Gazette. 


JAVA: The Garden of the East. By 


—. RUHAMAH SCIDMORE, With nearly 40 Full-page Illustrations. 
vO. 75. 


Catalogues and Prospectuses sent Post Free on Application. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


Under the General Editorship of J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 
In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE GROWTH AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES, 18 B ps Rev, W. 
Author i frica South he Zam! “History of the Dominion of 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
CHARLES DICKENS: A Critical Study. By Grorce 


om remarkably complete and careful study. In point of thoroughness and 
fairness it is one of the very best books written by one man of letters on another 
that we have read.” Pall b Mali Gazette. 


JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, M.A,, late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambrid 
“An gery little life of Bright, with a aoe on Bright's oratory which 
is admirable and most remarkable.”—<A theneum 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By J. H. Overron, D.D., 
Rector of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 
“We can highly recommend this able history of Canon Overton's, and we 
hope it may clear the minds of many as to the hissory of the Anglican revival.” 
hurch Review. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxmenx, Lonpow.” Code : Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Boe — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fi itted Ne , and Catalogued. 
ew and Standard Books, Bibles, cs »& ew Choice Bindings 
or payin a Post orders promptly executed. discounts. 


David Douglas’s List. 


Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, ros. 6d, net. 


LINES FROM MY LOG-BOOKS. By 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir Joun C, DALRYMPLE Hay, Bart., 
K.C.B., D.C.L., &c. 

** His narrative of his career at sea is full of instructive incident simply and 
modestly told.” —7imes 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 55. 


MEMORIALS OF THE REV. NORMAN 


MACLEOD, Sen., D.D., Minister of St. Columba’s Church, Glasgow, 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, and one of her Majesty's Chaplains for 


Scotland. By his Son, JoHN N. MACLEOD, F.S.A.Scot,, of Kintarbert 
and Glen Saddell. 
Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 15+, net. 
A HANDBOOK OF HORSESHOEING. With 


Introductory Chapters on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse's 
Foot. By Jno. A. W. DoLiar, M.R.C.V.S., with the Collaboration 
of ALBERT WHEATLEY, F.R.C.V.S. 


In 3 vols, demy 8vo. 455. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: A History of Ancient 
Alban. By the late WILLIAM F. SKENE, D.C.L., LL.D., Historio- 
grapher-Royal for Scotland. Second Edition, carefully Revised by 
the Author, with a new Index to the Entire Work. 

Vol. I.—HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY. 15s. 
Vol, Il.—CHURCH AND CULTURE. ss. 
Vol. IiI.—LAND AND PEOPLE. ss. 


In § vols. royal 8vo, with about 2500 Illustrations, 42s. net each vol, 


ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND. By DAvip MACGIBBON and 
THOMAS Ross, 

“It is hardly possible to coos the labour involved in the production of the 
present work, or to speak too highly of the accuracy and completeness of the letter. 
press and the illustrations. The authors are fairly entitled to boast that they have 
placed before the reader the minutest particulars about a edifice, castle, peel 
a icturesque ruin . . . . between Caithness and the ern counties of Scot- 

i clearness of outline, fidelity of detail, and uniformity of execution, the 
are truly admirable."—Saturday Review. 


In 3 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. net each vol. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 


OF SCOTLAND. From the Earliest Christian Times to the Seven- 
teenth Century. By DAviD MACGIBBON and THOMAS Ross, 

‘* The work appeals to a wider circle than architects, builders, and patrons. It 
deserves to have a place on the shelves of hy are belonging to en at 
home or abroad who wish to preserve the histary of their country.” 

Architect. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


SCOTLAND UNDER HER EARLY KINGS. 


A History of the Kingdom to the Close of the Thirteenth Century. 
By E. WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


The Rhind Lectures in Archeology. 
From 1876 to 1882 and 1884. © 
JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 125, each. 


SCOTLAND IN EARLY CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s, 


SCOTLAND IN PAGAN TIMES. 


SIR ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo. 155. 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON, Q.C., LL.D. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo 125. 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN IRELAND, 


WALES, AND SCOTLAND. 


In x vol. small 4to. Illustrated, 215. net. 


A HISTORY OF FOWLING: being an 


Account of the many curious Devices by which Wild Birds are or have 
been Captured in different Parts of the World. By the Rev. H. A. 
MACPHERSON, M.A. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 305. 


HELIGOLAND AS AN ORNITHOLOGICAL 


OBSERVATORY. The Result of Fifty Years’ Experience. By the 
late HEINRICH GATKE, Honorary Member of the British Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, &c. Translated by RUDOLPH ROSENSTOCK, M.A. Oxon. 
A volume which will ever remain famous in the of 
“One of the most original, most panna. and most valuabl 
written about birds.” —Aus, New Y. 
“The most fascinating and important contribution to our knowledge of the ever 
marvellous phenomena of migration that has yet appeared.” —Daily News. 


EDINBURGH : 
DAVIS DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lp. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“NOW READY, 
V.R.I. 1837-1897. 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


By W. A. LINDSAY, Q.C., Windsor Herald, 
Demy 4to. net 25s. 


This unique work contains a complete list of all those persons who, 
during the sixty years of the Queen’s reign, have had the honour of 
being in personal attendance upon Her Majesty, giving the dates of 
their service, together with a series of official notices, and, in the case 
of principal officers, short biographies. 

The Morning Post says: ‘‘A work that will possess historical as 
well as present importance.” 


NOW READY. PRICE 6s. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
C. KEGAN PAUL. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


J. K. HUYSMANS. 


Translated by CLARA BELL. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 


“This long-expected book is out at last, and bids fair to attract as 
much attention as its predecessors. It would be idle to deny that 
M. Huysmans presents some of the characteristics of a great artist. 
His picture of the Cathedral stands out with the force and delicacy of 
a nocturne of Mr. Whistler.” —Academy. 


MESSRS. BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


THIS SEASON’S NOVELS. 
A DEPARTURE FROM TRADITION, and 


other Stories, By RosALINE MAsson. . Large crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE SPIRIT IS WILLING. By Percivat 


PICKERING, Author of ‘‘ A Life Awry,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


ONE CROWDED HOUR. By A. Beresrorp 


Large crown 8vo, 65, 


HIS FORTUNATE GRACE. By Gerrrupe 


ATHERTON, Author of ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,” &e. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TALES of the KLONDYKE. By T. Mutterr 


ELLIs. Large crown 8vo, 25, 6d. 


JOHNSONIAWNA. 


EDITING A LA MODE; 


Or, An Examination of Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill’s Johnsonian Editions. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A.,, F.8.A. 
Super royal 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready immediately. 


A BOOK OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ANGLO-AUSTRALIANS. 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 
By THOMAS HAYDON. | 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honourable EARL OF 
Hopetoun, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


Containing Chapters on Flemington, Randwick, the Melbourne 
Cup, Theatrical Memoirs, Tasmania, &c., &c. 


Large crown 8vo. price 6s. [Now ready. 


|MUDIES 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 
AND 
LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


94{ BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON. 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


Important.—Now Ready. 


THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Naval Pocket-Book 
For 1898. 


W. LAIRD CLOWES & L, G. CARR LAUGHTON. 


The most valuable Work of Reference now avatlable, 

containing full particulars of ALL the Navies of the 

World, corrected to February, 1898, with numerous 
Plans and Illustrations. 16mo. cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


W. THACKER & CO., PUBLISHERS, CREED LANE, LONDON. 


MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


Mr. Heinemann begs. to announce that 
he will publish Mr. I. Zangwitl’s 
New Book, 


DREAMERS OF THE 
GHETTO, 


On Tuesday, 15 March, in One Vol.. 


price Six Shillings. 


LONDON : 


Lonpon : BLISS, SANDS, & CO., 12 BURLEIGH ST., STRAND, W.C. | WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.. 
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SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 


(** DREADNOUGHT’”’). 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3d Gul. 1V., Cap. 9 


Patron :—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President:—H.R.H. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. | Captain WILLIAM LADDS, R.N.R. 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House 
Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A. 
B.C.L., Vicar of Greenwich. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq., J.P. 
.P. A. NAIRNE, Esq., Deputy-Chair- 


Marine Superintendent, P. & O.S.N. 


Co. 
LORD HUGH CECIL, M.P. 
Admiral ROBERT COOTE, C.B. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. E. DESPARD, late man. ne 

Royal Marines. | Captain FRANCIS M.OMMANNEY, 
Admiral H. DE KANTZOW. i RN. 
EDWARD EDWARDS, Esq. | Ca 


pt. T. H. S. ROBERTSON- 
Captain JOHN FENWICK, an Elder SHERSBY, R.N. 
Brother of Trinity House. T. L. ROGERS, Esq., M.D. 
Admiral Sir WILLIAM GRAHAM, Major The Hon. W. ROWLEY. 
K.C.P. Dr. THOMAS SECCOMBE, R.N. 
Ada R. VESEY HAMILTON, w. SILVER, Esq. 


| Capt. GEORGE R. VYVYAN,R.N.R., 
Commander G. HODGKINSON, R.N. an Elder Brother of Trinity House. 


Captain J. J. HOLDSWORTH. | SILAS WAYMOUTH, Esca., R.N 
} , Esq., R.N. 
Admiral Sir ANTHONY H. HOS- ENTE 
KINS, G.C.B. Captain M. P. WEBSTER. 


Captain C. A. WHITE. 
ALFRED S. WILLIAMS, Esq. 
| Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G 
BANKERS. 
WILLIAMS, DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 
I. “ Dreadnought’ Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich, S.E. 235 Beds. 


II. Branch Seamen’s Hospital, Royal Victoria and Albert Docks (Station— 
Connaught Road, G.E.R.). 18 Beds. 


Ill. Dispensary for Seamen, 5:1 East India Dock Road, E. 
IV. Dispensary for Seamen, Gravesend. 


Admiral Sir W. HUNT-GRUBBE, 
K.C.B., President of the R. N. 
College, Greenwich. 


Captains arriving in the Port of London with urgent cases on board should 
telegraph to the “‘ DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, GREENWICH, stating 
where the vessel is lying, and an Ambulance will be immediately despatched to 
remove the patient to one of the Society's Hospitals. 

All entirely FREE to Sick Seamen of every nation. No Admission Ticket or 

Letter of Recommendation or Voting of any kind required. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The Society is empowered by its Act of Parliament to take and hold Real Estate. 
P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


The Royal Association 


IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


-(St. Saviour’s Church Lecture and Reading Room) 


419 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Treasurer—JOHN LOWE, Eso, M.D. 

Hon. Secretaries— 

THE REV. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A.; 

S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Ese. 

Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 

Bank—THE LONDON & WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


THE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION 


Are to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Deaf and 
Dumb—about 2000 of whom reside in London—by the following 
means :— 
1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instruction among 
the Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have 
quitted school. 

The Dear and Dump are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the 
sign and manual language. This Association provides at present 
fourteen services per week in eight parts of London, as 
several other occasional ones. 

2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb in their own homes. 
3-—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 
4-—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessi- 


tous Deaf and Dumb persons. 
5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children 
preparatory to their.admission into Educational Institutions. 
The Committee ask whether the reader will not, i# grateful 
acknowledgment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION to this Society. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 
and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W.; or by the 


‘Secretary, Mr. THOMAS Cout, at.419 Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Hospital for Sick 
Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL APPEAL for £30,000 


HE Committee have been forced to 

purchase the adjoining Hospital 

of St. John and St. Elizabeth for the 
reasons stated below. 


They appeal for immediate help in 
raising £10,000 on or before Thursday, 
28 April, when the Bishop of London 
will take the Chair at a Diuner to be 
held at the Hotel Metropole. 


This sum of £10,000 must be paid 
as the first instalment of the purchase 
money. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


1. Because our neighbours were going to build a 
new Hospital which would have most gravely 
affected the light and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because it is absolutely necessary to improve 
the accommodation for our Nurses. 


3. Because this purchase will provide 40 Nurses 
with a bedroom each. 


4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 
the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 
Ward, with 16 Beds, which is an urgent 
necessity. 

5. Because this purchase has given us a Garden 
of about half an acre, in which the Children 
can enjoy that air and sunshine which child 
life so specially needs when in Hospital. 


The Committee also ask for £500 
in New Annual Subscriptions towards 
the maiutenance of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 

Cheques and Postal Orders will be 
gladly received and acknowledged by 


ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 
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TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 


LIMITED. 


RESULTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Copy of Cablegram received from Head Office, Johannesburg : 
From Mill— 


Obtained... 3553 02s. of Fine Gold. 
From Cyanide Works— 
Treated 1445 tons. 
eee ose 592 
Total 4145 
Total value of month's Output 417,445 


NOTE.—There was no clean up of the Central Cyanide Works for February. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
7 March, 1898. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


RESULTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Copy of re received from Johannesburg: 


ove 9695 to tons. 
Concentrat ht ovo 
Assay Concentrates, 5 ozs. “Fine per per ton, equal to, say IT50 5) 
CYANIDE WORKS— 
Bullion produced from Tailings gg 
Total Gold from all sources... on 12077 45 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
8 March, 1898. 


GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


RESULTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Copy of Cablegram received from Head Office, Johannesburg : 
From Mill— 
From Cyanide —— 
reated 800 tons. 
Total value of month’s output ... 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 a ae Street Within, E.C. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 


Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office—Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


President—THE RIGHT HON. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 


FOURTEEN BRANCHES have been ESTABLISHED in the PROVINCES. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the 
Afflicted upon the Recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 23,000 Appliances given in 1897. 

OVER 270 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 

Annual Subseription of 10s. te apy ym of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two 


tions per annum ; num ters increasing in proportion to 
amount of contribution. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
lly Messrs. Barctay & Co., Lombard Street, or by 
the Szcrurary, at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 
LIMITED, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL - - £120,000. 


Directorate: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 


R. O. Goprray Lys, ge Director. | A. Goerz (Alternate, H. Strakosch.) 
(Alternate, C. L. Redwood.) D. Rupp ,, Major H.L. 
£¥. S. LANGERMAN (Alternate, N. J; C. S. GoLDMANN 
Rosrnow. Scholtz.) (Alternate, J. G. Hamilton.) 


London Committee: 
Cuas. Ruse. S. NEUMANN. 


Joun Exuiorr. E. Duvat. 
Secretary: | London Secretary: 
H. R. A. Morr, 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonpon TRANSFER OrFice: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 


on the working operations of the Company for January, 1898, which shows 
a Total Profit of £22,379 9s. 11d. : 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 15,971 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. Cost. 
Slimes 1,152 13 3 
neral Charges ... ee 2,339 211 
Mine Development 152 3 6 
£19,193 & 8 
», BalanceProfit .. ose eco oe 225379 
441,572 16 7 

REVENUE. Value, 

By Gold Accounts— 

6,507°360 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill eve 
99 2,828°899 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp = Works... ose ove 12,019 8 7 
1» 484°194 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works ... on ooo 1,970 5 2 
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The Tonnage mined for month was 17,907 tons, cost .. _ ese 10,912 16 7 
Add quantity taken from stock 1,044 455 = ace ose 688 rx 8 
18,951 5, a 
Less waste rock sorted out 2,980 ,, 
Milled Tonnage 15,972 95 411,601 8 3 
The declared output was 12,109°80 ozs. bullion = "453 07s. fine gold. 
And the total yield per ton of fine gold on the ‘led onnage basis was—r12 dwts. 
7°148 grs. 
GENERAL. 


he w following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
moni 


Lever— ft. 
7TH LeveEL— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . ose ‘ns one 44 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West .. 
Sinking Winzes ove eee ove 29 
Cross-Cutting... ove ove ove ove 3 
Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West ... ose we «8g 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, ann and | West.. ose one one 71 
Sinking Winzes os 36 
oTH Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . Tar tk 
on Main Leader, East and ‘West 
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The lm of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 21,03 tons. 
the month 2,980 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the tonnage 
aie. he waste rock was of an average assay value of 25 ie ~ ton, The rock 
sorted was equivalent to 15°724 per cent. of the total rock handled 
NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 


Head Office, Johannesburg, 9 February, 1898. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


RESULTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Copy of Cablegram received Head Johannesburg: 


Number of Stamps working ooo 160 

Number of da working 160 Stamps 24 days. 

Tons crushed by 160 Stamps i ooo one +++ 19,000 

Yield in smelted Gold, Mill... ove $242 

Tons of Sands and Concentrates treated by Cy anide Works 16,670 

Yield in smelted Gold from Sands and Concentrates wo ee 827 55 

Tons of Slimes treated _... ove 

Yield in smelted Gold from Slimes Works 179 55 
Total oe ove ove 10,248 


Estimated profit for month 
NOTE.—The following explanations are included i in the ‘Cableguems — 

Slimes Works, Toye clean up only. 

Total yield, eight-tenths pennyweights per ton below January, in consequence of 
machine drills exclusively used for stopping (on account of the scarcity of black 
labour) and a slight falling off in grade from some stopes. 

Cost of woraing is 2s. 44. per ton higher, on account of the large amount of 
, and drills exclusively. 

The cause of the decrease is only temporary. At the deepest ed points 
mine opening out most satisfactorily. Indications higher yield this month 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: 120 Within, E.C. 
h, 1898. 
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